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ANCIENT NINEVEH. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION—BIBLE HISTORY OF NINEVEH. 


skins was seen to leave Mosul, a town situate 

=<28} on the western bank of the river Tigris, and 
Biéstending the stream, to proceed in the direction of the 
mud village of Nimroud. On board was a young 
Englishman, whose name has since become a household 
word—Austen Henry Layard. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Ross, a merchant of Mosul, and attended by a couple 
of servants. Strange to say, the object of his voyage was 
to search for the remains of a long-lost and buried city— 
the once opulent, mighty, and luxurious Nineveh. For 
ages that city had been lost to sight, and learned men 
and Bible students had often raised the question as to 
where her ruins could be found. Tradition and history 
both pointed to the banks of the Tigris. There it seemed 
certain that she once stood, in proud and _ solitary 
grandeur, and certain mounds of an artificial character 
were viewed witha sort of mysterious awe, as the possible 
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tomb of her who once lorded it: so haughtily over sur- 
rounding nations. But no remains of temple or palace, 
grand gates or lofty walls, had ever been discovered ; and 
- save a few bricks and seals inscribed with unintelligible 
characters, and some other trifles, nought, till a short time 
previous to the above date, had been collected from these — 
mounds, to show whether or not they covered up the — 
once ‘rejoicing city.” 

Three years before, however, the French consul at 
Mosul, M. Botta, had commenced excavations in a lofty 
mound called Kouyunjik, on the eastern bank of the. 
river, Opposite to the town, and had discovered, deep 
below the surface, the ruins of a large and splendid 
palace, its halls and passages lined with marble slabs, 
elaborately sculptured, and adorned and guarded by extra- 
ordinary figures of colossal size, representing winged and 
human-headed bulls. 

Here, it was thought, were the undoubted remains of 
ancient Nineveh ; and the eyes of the learned of Europe 
were earnestly and anxiously directed to the progress of 
these works, because of the important facts they seemed 
likely to bring out. 

Our traveller knew of these strange discoveries, and 
was now on his way to commence a similar work of 
excavation at another mound, near Nimroud, which 
seemed to him to promise yet greater results than had 
been obtained at Kouyunjik. His labours and his suc- 
cesses are now before the world, and some, perhaps, of 
our readers have gazed on the winged bulls and other 
sculptures discovered by Mr. Layard, and now deposited 
in the British Museum. Of these discoveries we shall 
speak more at large in future chapters; but ere we do 
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so, we will turn back some pages in the history of the city 
_ whose ruins have thus been brought to light, 


_“ To tell of that which once hath been.” 


The bygone history of Nineveh, however, is involved 
in no little obscurity. It commences amidst the dim 
ages just following the Flood, and we have to trace its 
course by the occasional glimpses we get of the state and 
power of Nineveh at different periods, as they are pre- 
sented to our notice, there being no connected record 
of the rise and fall of the Assyrian Empire. Nineveh 
has a sort of threefold history—one Biblical, the other 
classic, and another told by herself. .For greater clear- 
ness we shall take each separately. 

We refer to the Bible story first, because it is the one 
with which we are most familiar, and is more ancient, as 
well as more trustworthy, than the classical account. 

Go back in thought, reader, to within a hundred years 
after the Deluge, while the patriarch Noah still lives, be- 
holding the varied location of his sons and grandsons in 
the districts surrounding the spot where he first quitted 
the ark. Open your Bibles at the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, and read, amongst the records there given of the 
founding of states and kingdoms, of the origin of Nineveh. 
You have it in verses 8—12 : “ And Cush begat Nimrod : 
he began to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord: wherefore it is said, 
Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of 
that land went forth Asshur (or, margin, ‘he went out 
into Assyria’), and builded NINEVEH, and the city 
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Rehoboth (or, margin, the streets of the city), and Calah, 
and Resen between Nineveh and Calah: the same is a 
great city.” 

From this brief record we learn the name of the 
founder of Nineveh, and get a sufficient glimpse of his 
character and doings to form some idea of the first rise 
of the Assyrian power. 

The occupation of Nimrod—a mighty hunter—was in 
' perfect keeping with the pursuits of bold and daring men 
in those early times, and of itself gained him distinction 
among his fellows. Round him would speedily be 
- gathered a band of kindred spirits, whose exploits had 
gained them notoriety and given them influence through- 
out those districts. The field thus became the stepping- 
stone to the throne. Distinction as a daring hunter, and 
a leader of hunters, was also likely to lead to distinction 
in all that belonged to the brave and venturous, and so 
we are not surprised that, scorning the quiet of patriarchal 
life, Nimrod should have established himself with his 
followers in some settled and fortified place, with the view 
of securing greater power and distinction. In this way 
he founded Babylon, and thence went forth into Assyria, 
probably after the Confusion of Tongues, and there 
began to build the city of Nineveh. From this place he 
doubtless went forth on his predatory excursions among 
his neighbours, increasing his dominions, and with them 
his wealth and power. His character appears to have 
been just that which fitted him for the despot; and one 
can easily believe the statement of Josephus, that he was 
a bold, ambitious, haughty, and godless chief. 

Amraphel, king of Shinar, mentioned in Genesis xiv., 
is said by Josephus to have been a satrap in the Assyrian 
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army, and he speaks of the whole invasion as an invasion | 
of the Assyrians. ‘This, however, cannot be, as Shinar 
was in Babylonia, not in Assyria. 

A glimpse of its after-position is given in the prediction 
of Balaam, recorded in Numb. xxiv. 21—24, and which 
speaks of the dignity of Assyria, of its coming conquests, 
and of its final ruin :— 

‘And he looked on the Kenites [a people of Canaan], and took 
up his parable, and said, Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou 
puttest thy nest ina rock. Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted 
until Asshur [Assyria] shall carry thee away captive. . . . And ships 
shall come from the coast of Chittim [the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean], and shall afflict Asshur [the Assyrians], and shall 
afflict Eber [the people living beyond, or eastward of, the Euphrates], 
and he also shall perish for ever.” 

A little farther on, we find the invading, domineering 
character of Assyria again exhibiting itself by the invasion 
of Palestine in the time of the Judges. At that period 
Israel had forsaken God and turned to the worship of 
Ashtaroth, and as a punishment for her sins, “ Chushan- 
rishathaim,” king of Mesopotamia, whom Josephus calls 
‘“‘king of the Assyrians” (Antiq. b. v., c. 3, sect. 2), was 
permitted to ravage the land. ‘This oppression from 
Assyria brought the people to repentance, and then 
“ Othniel, the son of Kenaz, . . . went out to war : and the 
Lord delivered Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 
into his hand” (Judges ii, to—1r4 ; ill. 9, 10). 

Nine hundred years of history are covered by these 
brief notices, and then we have no further records till 
we reach the days of Jonah. Our young readers may 
turn to the book bearing his name, and read there his 
_ instructive story. 

Jonah would appear to have been~the successor of 
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Elisha, and to have lived during the reigns of Jehu and 
Jehoahaz, when Hazael, king of Syria, was sent to punish 
the people of Israel for their sins. So greatly was the 
nation then oppressed by Syria, that there were left to it 
only 10,000 foot-soldiers, fifty horses, and ten chariots of 
war (2 Kings xiii.3—7). At this time, however, Jonah 
uttered a prediction, which obtained fulfilment in the 
complete discomfiture of the hosts of Syria, and the final 
rescue of the borders of Israel, from Hamath to the 
Dead Sea, from the hands of the Syrians (2 Kings xiv. 25). 
The fame of these triumphs, and that of the prophet who 
had foretold them, could hardly have failed to reach 
Nineveh, and hence, when Jonah was soon after chosen 
by God to visit that great city with a denunciation of 
wrath, his sentence fell with peculiar force on the ears of 
the people. 

“ Arise,” God said to him, “ go to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it.” Our readers know the story of 
his flight, his return, and his preaching, on which we have 
no need to dwell ; but the book of Jonah also affords us 
some interesting views of Nineveh. 

The greatness of the city is spoken of— An exceeding 
great city of three days’ journey” (iii. 3). This “three 
days’ journey ” was, doubtless, the circuit of the city ; 
making it, according as the measure be taken of a foot 
or a camel journey, from fifty to sixty miles round; a 
measurement which, singularly enough, exactly coincides 
with that given in classic history, and verified by recent 
examinations. 

Its population is spoken of—there were no fewer than 
120,000 persons, who knew not their right hand from 
their left (iv. 11). 
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Its weckedness is spoken of, as coming “up before” 
God (i. 2), and moving Him to threaten the destruction 
of its palaces and the overthrow of its-people. 

Its penitence is spoken of, when, moved by the prophet’s 
warning in its streets, the king arose from his throne, and 
his nobles with him, and all the people humbled them- 
selves before the great God of Israel (iii. 5—9). 

Very interesting indeed is this little chapter in the 
history of this great city, and full of instruction to us all. 
It brings Nineveh before us, for the first time in the 
Bible with anything like distinctness, as a great and 
splendid city. We seem to be at once introduced to the 
very streets and palaces which are now being laid bare 
after the lapse of more than 2,000 years ; while a reality 
of existence, and a particularity of character, are at once 
given to the place. 

And here, at this point, we close our introductory 
chapter. We leave her, however—mighty, magnificent, 
and wicked as she is—teaching us many impressive lessons 
concerning faith, repentance, and pardon. She believed 
God, clathed herself with sackcloth, and received at that 
day forgiveness of her sins. Terrible must be the doom 
of those who, with far greater advantages, remain 
obdurate and impenitent, turning a deaf ear not to the 
message of an earthly prophet, but to the “voice that 
speaketh from heaven.” As we gaze in imagination upon 
the greatness of Nineveh, how solemnly do the words 
of the Lord Jesus fall upon our ears !—“ The MEN OF 
NINEVEH SHALL RISE UP IN THE JUDGMENT WITH THIS 
GENERATION, AND SHALL CONDEMN IT ; FOR THEY RE- 
PENTED AT THE PREACHING OF JONAH} AND, BEHOLD, A 
GREATER THAN JONAH IS HERE.” 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COLOSSAL LION FROM GREAT MOUND, NIMROUD. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BIBLE HISTORY OF NINEVEH (continued). 


Weta left ancient Nineveh at the point to which 
@ VW) Ps the preaching of Jonah had conducted it; all 
: tall the people bowing in penitence before God, and 
reading out lessons to us, to believe God’s messages of 
mercy or of wrath, and, like the Ninevites, to carry them 
out to practical results. 

‘The penitence of Nineveh was, however, but tempo- 
rary ; and enough, amid the shadowy glimpses we can get 
of her after-history, has come down to us, to show that 
shé speedily turned back to all her former pride and 
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wickedness, and sank as low as, if not lower than, she 
had been before. So it ofttimes is with nations, as with 
individuals—a momentary pause in their course of sin is 
suddenly brought about by some sudden judgment of 
Jehovah. For awhile they seem to repent and reform. 
But it is only for a while. Very soon the passing warn- 
ing is forgotten. ‘The little space of repentance closes, 
-and we see them rushing on in the way to ruin with 
yet greedier appetites for sin, and hearts more hardened 
in evil. It is not mere transitory feelings, passing con- 
victions, and short-lived submissions, that will avert 
final ruin, but only a clear, full, radical turning to the 
Lord. In the short-lived repentance, speedy relapse, 
renewed impiety, and final ruin of Nineveh, this lesson 
has been written in fearful characters on the page of 
history. 

And now mark the peculiar forms of impiety and pride 
under which Nineveh is brought before us, in all the 
glimpses we get of her future history. 

The time has come when Israel has sinned greatly 
against God. She has forsaken His service, introduced 
the worship of false gods, set up altars to Baal, planted 
groves for Ashtaroth, and made her calves at Bethaven. 
Prophet after prophet has warned her, but in vain ; and 
now the judgments of God follow fast upon her sins. 
Amongst these judgments none is more terrible than the 
invasion of the land by Assyria, ending, as. it does, in its 
final conquest, and the bearing away of the ten tribes into» 
captivity. | | 

Here is the commission given to proud Assyria to 
do her work of vengeance ;. and in it you see her pride 
and impiety brought out : “ O Assyrian, the rod of mine 
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anger, and the staff in their hand is mine indignation. I 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against 
the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take 
the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down ff 
like the mire of the streets. Howbeit he meaneth not so, / | 
neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his heart to ° | 
destroy and cut off nations not a few. For he saith, Are 
not my princes altogether kings? is not Calno as Car- 
chemish? is not Hamath as Arpad ? is not Samaria as 
Damascus? As my hand hath found the kingdoms of 
the idols, and whose graven images did excel them of 
Jerusalem and of Samaria; shall I not, as I have done 
unto Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her 
idols?” (Isa. x. 5—11). 

In these invasions we shall notice the proud and im- 
pious character of the Assyrians; and in the allusions 
made to them by the Jewish historians and prophets 
is comprised the chief part of the sacred history of 
Nineveh. 

There are three great invasions recorded. The first 
took place seven hundred and seventy-two years before 
Christ, while the usurper Menahem was king of Israel. 
For his crimes, we are told, “ the God of Israel stirred up 
the spirit of Pul, the king of Assyria,” who, at the head of 
a large army, marched against. Samaria, and compelled 
Menahem to purchase a little respite from his oppressions 
by a tribute of “a thousand talents of silver,” or about 
4,375,000 (2 Kings xv. 19). 

This invasion of Pul, however, was a slight evil com- 
pared with the entrance into Palestine of Tiglath-pileser 
some years afterwards. The circumstances were these :— 
Pekah, a general in the army, had usurped the throne of 
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Israel, and, jealous of the kingdom of Judah, had formed 
a confederacy with the king of Syria to go up against 
Jerusalem, and cut off the seed royal of Judah. Ahaz, 
the king of Judah, applied to Tiglath-pileser, and earnestly 
besought his help. ‘Come up,” he wrote, “and save 
me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me. 
And Ahaz took the silver and gold that was found in the 
house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s house, 
and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria” (2 Kings 
‘xvi. 7—9). The mighty king sets out at once, with a vast 
army, for his relief. In his course he sweeps across the 
northern parts of Palestine, reducing first Syria, and then 
Galilee, with lands of the tribes of Zebulun, Naphtali, 
Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh, to subjection, and carrying 
away most of the inhabitants who escaped the sword 
as captives into Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). Tiglath-pileser, 
however, proves a dearly-bought ally, and serves the king 
of Jerusalem less than he serves himself, proving a con- 
queror and master rather than a friend and helper. The 
sacred historian accordingly says, Tiglath-pileser, ‘king of 
Assyria, came unto him [the king of Judah], and dis- 
tressed him, but strengthened him not. For Ahaz took. 
away a portion out of the house of the Lord, and out of 
the house of the king and of the princes, and gave it unto 
the king of Assyria: but he helped him not” (2 Chron- 
XXVill. 20, 21). 

Twenty years after this we find the Assyrians again 
invading Palestine. Hoshea is now upon the throne of 
Israel, and Shalmaneser IV.( called in the book of Tobit, 
Enemassar), the successor of Tiglath-pileser III., on that 
of Assyria. Hoshea, weak and fearful, is soon awed into 
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submission. Shalmaneser imposes a large tribute upon 
him; and Hoshea, to escape destruction by a vain war 
with his superior, submits to the demand. But the yoke 
of Assyria is a galling one, and Hoshea, longing to escape 
from it, seeks a defensive alliance with Egypt, resolving 
with the help of So (or Shishak), its king, to rise in 
rebellion against Shalmaneser. But the purpose of 
Hoshea is discovered. Shalmaneser marches into Pales- 
. tine, imprisons the king, captures Samaria after a three 
years’ siege, and carries away the ten tribes into Assyria, 
never to return (2 Kings xvii. 3—6). To make good 
his hold on Israel, he fills the places of the tribes with 
Assyrians and others, who amalgamate with the remnants 
of the ancient Israelites, and become: the progenitors of 
the Samaritans, so hated by the later Jews. In the 
apocryphal book of Tobit we find some allusions to the 
treatment of the captives borne off by Shalmaneser. 
Tobit himself was one of them, and, along with his 
brethren, was taken to Nineveh, where they suffered 
greatly. | 

For many years after this invasion and conquest we 
hear nothing of the incursions of Assyria; the kingdom 
of Israel is overthrown, and the kings of Judah pay their 
tribute, and. yield to a power they fear to resist. But now 
Hezekiah sits on the throne of Judah, in the days of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria. To Hezekiah submission 
seems a sin, resistance a duty; and hence, “he rebelled 
against the king of Assyria, and served him not” (2 Kings 
xviii. 7). For fourteen years does Sennacherib bear this 
rebellion, but at last resolves to bring Hezekiah to sub- 
smission, With a large army he invades the country, 
itakes the fenced cities of Judah, and then despatches 
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the Tartan, the Rabsaris, and the Rab-shakeh,? with a 
division of his army, against Jerusalem (2 Kings xviil. 
13, 17). 

Our readers may turn to 2 Kings xviii. 28—35, and 
notice the coarse and insulting language in which this 
Rab-shakeh addressed the inhabitants of the city, es- 
pecially marking its impiety and arrogance; and they 
may also read the impertinent letter he addressed to the 
king, demanding his immediate surrender. Wisely and 
religiously were these insults received ; for the good king, 
spreading the case before his God in earnest prayer, 
sought defence and guidance at His hands. And won- 
derful was the answer he received ; for that night ‘‘the 
angel of the Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of 
| the Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand : 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses” (Isa. xxxvii. 36). From the 
book of ‘Tobit (received by many as an authentic history, 
though not an inspired work) we learn that the king, 
returning to his country hastily and in fear, after this 
great calamity, cruelly put to death many of the captive 
Israelites, whose murdered bodies the pious Tobit de- 
cently interred. Of Sennacherib, Scripture tells us that, 
after returning and dwelling for a time at Nineveh, while 
worshipping in the house of his god Nisroch, his two sons 
arose and murdered him; so fulfilling the dread sentence 
pronounced upon him by the prophet some years before 
(2 Kings xix. 7, 36, 37). 


* These words are official titles, not proper names, The Tartan 
(Assyrian, Turtanu) is the ‘strong prince” or general of the army, 
the Rabsaris probably ‘chief of the eunuchs,” and the Rab-shakeh 
(Assyrian, Rab-saki) ‘ chief of the princes,” 
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After this defeat the story of Nineveh passes from the 
pages of God’s word. Save from the fragment of its 
history preserved in the apocryphal book of Judith, 
which displays its arrogance and pride yet more fully, 
the Bible gives no further details respecting it. 

In the prophetical writings, however, there are many 
allusions to its power and influence, as well as to its 
pride and wickedness. Ezekiel thus speaks of its great- 
ness: ‘ Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of 
a high stature; and his top was among the thick boughs. 
The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high 
with her rivers running round about his plants, and 
sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of the field. 

. . All the fowls of heaven made their nest in his 
boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the 
field bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt 
all great nations. Thus was he fair in his greatness, in 
the length of his branches; for his root was by great 
waters. The cedars in the garden of God could not hide 
him: the fir trees were not like his boughs, and the 
chestnut trees were not like his branches; nor any tree 
in the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty. 





I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches: — 


so that all the trees of Eden, that were in the garden of 
God, envied him ” (Ezek. xxxi_ 3—9). 

But, great in beauty and in power, Nineveh was also 
great in cruelty and sin. Turn to the prophecy of 
Nahum, and there you read,— Woe to the bloody city! 
it is all full of lies and robbery: the prey departeth not. 
Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Nahum iii. 1, 5). 
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Of the cruelty of Nineveh a fine picture is given by this 
same prophet, in his 2nd chapter, ver. 11—13, where the 
king of Nineveh is likened to a bloodthirsty, ravening 
lion ; while in the book of Judith are narrated, in plain 
detail, the cruel wrongs which he mercilessly inflicted on 
surrounding nations. 

Such are some of the Bible allusions to Nineveh. 
Beyond these, however, and mingling with them, are 
those terrible denunciations, in which her final ruin and 
miserable overthrow are distinctly and minutely predicted. 
Here, however, another chapter opens, into which we 
must not enter now, but close our present view of the 
rejoicing city with one single word of instruction. How 
terribly true the sentence is—‘‘ PRIDE GOETH BEFORE 
DESTRUCTION, AND A HAUGHTY SPIRIT BEFORE A FALL !” 
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THE MOUND AT NIMROUD. 


CHAPTER IIL 
CLASSIC HISTORY OF NINEVEH. 


yO far we have caught glimpses of the character 
4] and position of Nineveh almost exclusively from 
$3} the incidental references of the Word of God. 
We must now turn to classic history, and see if we can 
gather anything more full and complete from writings 
other than those we have been examining. 

Here, however, we learn but little in addition to what 
we already know, and find the true story of Nineveh in- 
volved in considerable mystery. The truth is, that when 
authentic history began, Nineveh had already passed 
away, and was talked of only as a thing that had been, 
of whose state men knew little except from fable and tra- 
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dition, as nothing could be gleaned from the shapeless 
mounds and heaps which covered up, as in a grave, what 
had once been a rejoicing city. The only connected and 
explicit history of Nineveh is now being formed out of 
the remains which those mounds concealed; and she 
is thus herself furnishing to us that which old historians — 
failed to give, or which time had long since erased from 
their pages ; so becoming her own biographer. Now, from 
the monuments covered with inscriptions, and the various 
other remains, which record or illustrate the history of her 
kings, and the progress of her power, the forms of worship, 
and the customs, domestic and social, of her people, we 
gain a deeper insight into the real character and condition 
of Nineveh than the most learned of any former ages 
were able to obtain. Still, some idea of her place amongst 
the nations is afforded by classic historians. 

Herodotus, the father of authentic history, throws but 
little light on Nineveh. He records the story of her fall, 
and promises to write a history of Assyria, which, if ever 
written, has not survived the lapse of ages. The chief 
and almost the only writers of antiquity upon the subject 
are Berosus and Ctesias; the former a priest of Belus, 
living at Athens in the time of Alexander, and possessed 
of considerable Chaldean lore ; the second, a Greek phy- 
siclan, contemporary with Herodotus, flourishing about 
four hundred years before. Christ, and called by Strabo 
the historian of Assyria and Persia. 

Ctesias wrote a history of Assyria in six books, no 
part of which has come down to us. Diodorus Siculus, 
however, had access to an abridgement of this work, and 
gives the substance of it in his account of Assyria. 
Many other ancient writers, principally Eusebius and the 
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Armenian historians, give occasional details in reference 
to Assyria, but nothing like a regular history. Indeed, 
the only Assyrian monarchs mentioned by any ancient 
author are Ninus, Semiramis, and Sardanapalus; while 
the stories told of those individuals are so marvellous 
that we must regard them as partaking more of romance 
than of sober truth. . 
From the various facts or fables thus furnished to us, we 
gather something like the following account of Nineveh. 
It was founded by Ninus, about one thousand years 
before the Trojan war, or two thousand one hundred and 
_ eighty-three years before Christ, a date which does not 
differ very materially from that given in Scripture. Ninus 
is universally represented as a man of great power, courage, 
and ambition, ‘“‘a mighty hunter,” and a lover of war. 


He is stated by Berosus to have been the first king who | 


sought to bring neighbouring states beneath his power. 
Joined with the Arabians, he made incursions into Baby- 
lonia, Armenia, Media, Bactria, and other kingdoms, re- 
ducing one after the other to submission. During these 
campaigns he laboured hard to complete the defences of 
the city which he had founded. He enclosed, for this 
purpose, a tract of land no less than seventy-four miles in 
circumference, throwing up lofty walls around it, one 
hundred feet high, defended by still loftier towers, of 
which there were fifteen hundred, each two hundred feet 
in height. The city being thus fortified, he prepared for 
the entire subjugation of the. Bactrians, whose mighty 
mountain fastnesses had hitherto defied his efforts, but 
whom he now completely conquered. 

Ninus was thus an avowedly great monarch, and may 
be counted greater than any of his predecessors or con- 
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temporaries, while his city must have been one of the 
largest that has ever been erected ; that is, taking the 
number of square miles it covered. Upon his death he 
left his empire to his queen Semiramis, a fit wife for such 
a king while he lived, and a no less fit successor when 
he died. ; 
This woman, like many other heroines of classic story, 
was reputedly of superhuman origin. She had sprung, it 
was said, from a goddess, and had been fed in infancy 
by doves. She was a person of extraordinary beauty and 
surpassing wisdom, and was originally the-wife of Menon, 
an officer of Ninus. Having accompanied her husband 
_iIn the expedition against the Bactrians, she became con- 
- spicuous for bravery in the camp; and to her skill and 
daring the capture of the principal stronghold was due. 
She led the soldiers up a rocky cliff, which the garrison 
had deemed inaccessible, and thus the place was surprised 
and taken. This exploit won the notice of Ninus, and 
Semiramis was ultimately taken by him to be his wife, 
and became his proud successor. Fully as ambitious as 
her husband, she, too, panted after the fame of founding 
a city; and, accordingly, went forth and built the far- 
famed Babylon. Other great works, as a noble road, 
called Semiramis’s way, and the splendid palace of 
Schamiramjerd, at Wan, in Armenia, where she spent 
her summer. months, arose under her direction. She 
travelled constantly throughout her empire, ruling it with 
consummate wisdom, and being held in great reverence 
by her people. She pushed her conquests also still further, 
and even invaded India with an enormous army, which 
she commanded in person. She completely discomfited 
the Indians on the banks of the Indus, but was soon after 
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driven back, and forced to retreat with enormous loss. 
She escaped alive to Bactria, where her son, ambitious 
of the throne, plotted against her life ; when (so runs the 
story), according to an oracular prediction, Semiramis 
quitted the earth in the form of a dove, and, being 
deified, became thenceforth an object of worship to her 
people. 

Her son Ninyas proved himself an idle and voluptuous 
prince, of whose successors we hear nothing till we come 
to Sardanapalus, a yet more debased and luxurious king. 
This monarch is spoken of as dressing like a woman, 
speaking in a soft and squeaking voice, to imitate a 
female, and living in the indulgence of the silliest habits 
and the most abominable practices. 

At last, Arbaces, one of his disaffected warriors, plotted 
against his life, and headed a revolution to dethrone him. 


Sardanapalus, roused by the impending danger, took the - 


field, and in three several engagements beat back his 
foes ; but the Bactrians joining, Arbaces drove back the 
royal forces, and laid siege to the city. For two whole 
years did Sardanapalus bear the siege ; when, remember- 
ing an old prediction, that when the river became the 
enemy of the.city, his empire should be at an end, and 
believing, as it had overflowed its banks and washed 
down a part of the city walls, that the prediction was 
now fulfilled, he grew desperate, and resolved on self- 
destruction. Accordingly, he caused an immense wooden 
stage or building to be erected, and gathering together 
wives and concubines, his children, and his great men, 
with all his treasures, he ordered the whole to be set on 
fire. For fifteen days did this vast pile burn, the people 


outside the walls believing it to be a great sacrifice to the 


| 
; 
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gods, little thinking that it was in reality the funeral pile 
of Sardanapalus and his empire. 

Thus, about the year 606 B.c., Nineveh was over- 
thrown; and since that time nothing has been seen of 
her save the heaps of ruins, which, like mighty grave- 
stones, have silently marked the place where she lay 
entombed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NINEVEH’S HISTORY OF HERSELF, FROM ABOUT 
2,000. B.C. TO 746 B.C. 






g Se HE beginning of the city of Nineveh, the capital 
Ree dee! of Assyria, notwithstanding the discoveries that 
fase] have been made of late years, is involved in no 
little obscurity. The foundation, however, of the kingdom 
and its capital seems to have been upon this wise. 
At a very remote period, the date of which cannot be 
fixed, there dwelt in the land of Sumer (the Shinar of the 
Bible) a race of people differing entirely from the Semitic 
races, the Babylonians and Assyrians, with whom the place 
is always associated. These people were slimly-built, 
long-bearded, well-made men, of intelligent appearance. 
They had already made some progress in art, science, 
agriculture, and literature. They worshipped the heavenly 
bodies, or sundry gods with whom they identified the 
heavenly bodies, but they seem to have been a very 
peaceful folk. Among their laws it is noteworthy that 
the disowning of a father, mother, husband, or wife was 
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visited with severe penalties. Whether they had yet gone 
northwards and founded Nineveh is not known. 

After a time a people of a quite different race, either 
by force or by treaty, settled among them, and the in- 
coming race became, in the end, the predominant one. 
A tribe of the Sumerians had founded a city, to which they 
gave the name of Ka-Dingira, “the gate of God,” and this 
translated into the tongue of the new-comers, became 
Bab-ili or Bab-ilani, and from the name of this city the 
country was called Babylonia, the south still keeping, 
however, the name of Sumer as well. The language 
of the Babylonians became also the language of the 
country, and Sumerian and Akkadian, as the northern 
dialect was called, became as it were classic tongues, as 
Latin is with us. 

It was at this time, most likely, that the Babylonians 
began to send out colonies northwards, and Assur, Ninua 
(Nineveh), and Kalkhu (Calah) were built. Assur, the 
old capital, gave its name to the whole district, which was 
called ‘‘the land of Assur” or Assyria, the name seemingly 
of its afterwards deified founder, who built “the streets of 
the city” + evidently that called by his own name. 

Assyria was then governed by fatzesz or ‘viceroys” of 
Assur (Assyria), and, as Assur was the capital city, we 
learn very little from the inscriptions concerning Nineveh. 
Samsi-Ramanu, who was viceroy about 1820 B.c. built 
a temple at Nineveh ; but this is the only notice at that 
early period, and the city is not mentioned again fora 
long time. Assyria in his reign became important, and 


* Gen, x. 11. The marginal translation is the only right one here, 
Rehoboth meaning ‘‘streets,”’ and being followed by the word ‘‘ city.” 
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the succeeding rulers began to think of severing themselves 
from the mother-land. This was done, most likely, during 
the reign of Bel-kapkapu, but we know neither the time 
nor extent of hisrule. His successors were often engaged 
in disputes with the kings of Babylonia about the bounda- 
ries of their kingdoms. During the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries before Christ the armies of the kings of 
Egypt often crossed upper Syria, and sometimes reached 
as far as Nineveh, but never made any lasting conquest. 
Assur-uballidh, who began to reign about 1,400 B.c, 
decorated Nineveh, building again with splendour the 
temple of the goddess Istar which had been restored by 
Samsi-Ramanu. 

Great conquerors now followed upon the throne of 
Assyria. Bel-nirari, son of Assur-uballidh, felt himself 
strong enough to interfere with success with the affairs of 
Babylonia. Budil, his son, subdued many peoples east 
of Assyria. It was under Ramanu-nirari I., son of 
Budil, however, that Assyria became the most powerful 
kingdom of the time. He defeated the Babylonians and 
extended his kingdom southwards, and also made con- 
quests on the north and east. 

Shalmaneser I. ascended the throne of Assyria after 
Ramanu-nirari I. He made several conquests, princi- 
pally to the north of Assyria. It was during his reign 
that Nineveh made the first step towards becoming the 
capital. This was caused by Shalmaneser I. building a 
palace, and taking up his residence there. He also re- 
stored the temple of Istar, and dedicated. some votive 
dishes of terra-cotta to the goddess. His son Tukulti- 
Nineb continued his conquests, but Bel-kudur-usur, the 
successor of Tukulti-Nineb, who began to reign about 
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1,240 B.C.. was attacked and killed by the king of 
Babylon. 

Three kings, Nineb-apil-esar, Assur-dan I., and Mutak- 
kil-Nusku, occupied successively the throne of Assyria, 
and had some difficulty in keeping back the enemies 
which surrounded them. Assur-dan, so his great grand- 
son tells us, “went with prosperity and old age,” but of 
Mutakkil-Nusku nothing is known, except that he rebuilt 
the palace at Nineveh. 

Assur-ris-isi, son of Mutakkil-Nusku, whom some have 
thought to be the Cushan-rishathaim of the book of Judges 
(but this is unlikely), succeeded his father about 1,150 B.c. | 
_ During his reign the empire gained in strength, and many 
new districts, for the most part on the north and east, 
were subdued and incorporated. Assur-ris-isi also rebuilt 
the palace at Nineveh, and restored the temple of the 
goddess Istar, placing therein many terra-cotta dishes 
containing votive inscriptions, giving the principal events 
of his reign. 

We now come to the reign of one of the most warlike 
of all the kings of Assyria. This is Tiglath-pileser I., son 
of Assur-ris-isl, who reigned from 1,120 to 1,100 B.C. 
The extent of his conquests was enormous, reaching from 
the sources of the Tigris in Armenia (Kummukha) to 
Babylon, Baghdad, the Mediterranean, and Lebanon. 
- Indeed, even to give a list of the names of the countries 
would fill up several pages, so he himself shall give the 
summation of his conquests :— 

** Altogether forty-two countries with their kings, from the ford of 


* Such was the opinion of the late George Smith, but the document 
describing the circumstance is mutilated, and the sense therefore 
doubtful. 

3 
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the lower Zab, the borders of the lofty forests, to the ford of the 
Euphrates, the land of Hit, and the Upper Sea of the setting of the 
Sun (the Mediterranean), from the beginning of my reign to my fifth 
regnal year, my hand captured. Under one command I caused to 
keep them; I took their produce; taxes and tribute I fixed upon 
them.” 


Utterly reckless was this king of the misery caused, of 
the peaceful homes and districts desolated, so long as his 
lust of conquest and plunder was satisfied. From his own 
showing he brought the produce of every land by force, 
not by commerce, to his capital city, and used the costly 
plunder to bedeck her palaces and shrines. Glorious 
did Nineveh become under his reign. He rebuilt, 
among other edifices, the temple of Anu and Ramanu 
(Rimmon) called Bit-Khamri, raised by Samsi-Ramanu I. _ 
701 years before, placing at its four corners cylinders 
containing the history of his reign, three of which are 
now in the British museum. . 

Tiglath-pileser, when he died, left Assyria the greatest 
power in the then known world; but under his successors, 
Assur-bel-kala and Samsi-Ram4anu, his sons, the power 
of Assyria began to wane, and even the names of the 
kings who succeeded are unknown. But another power 
was rising. <A little, despised nation, governed at first by 
judges, had changed its form of government, and under 
its kings, David and his son Solomon, reached as great 
a pitch of glory as the Assyrian empire had reached, and 
took, for the time, the place of that empire. But on the 
breaking up of the Jewish kingdom when Solomon died, 
the Hebrews at once lost this supremacy. 

Again Assyria arose from her obscurity. Of Tiglath- 
pileser II. nothing is known, but his son, Assur-dan IL, 
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who reigned about 940 B.c., prepared the way for his 
successors by rebuilding the citiesand temples. “No mili- 
_ tary expeditions, however, are known to have taken place 
in his reign. Raméanu-nirari IL, and his son Tugulti- 
_ Nineb II., extended again the limits of the country by 
conquest, and palmy days now began anew for Assyria. 
It was in the reign of Ramanu-nirari that the Eponym 
Canon (a list containing the names of the officers who 
were elected to the Zmmu, an office which, like that of 
our Lord Mayor, lasted only one year) was commenced. 
This document is one of the most important which has 
come down to us, as it enables us to fix the length of the 
_ kings’ reigns, and to determine the exact dates of many 
_ of the most important expeditions. 

The son of Tugulti-Nineb, named Assur-nasir-apla, as- 
cended the throne in the year 885 B.c., and reigned for 
twenty-five years. Duringhisreign the prosperity of Assyria 
continued, and she was enriched with the products of the 
countries around her, brought to the gates of her cities 
by the armies-which Assur-nasir-apla led forth yearly to 

subdue the nations who would not submit to his yoke. 
The expeditions of this king are so many that it will be 
impossible to give more here than a summation of their 
extent. In the words of the king himself, they reached 
“from the ford of the river Tigris to the land of Lebanon 
and the great sea of the land of Laké (northwest), to. 
the whole of the land of Sukhi with the city of Rapiki- 
(Raphek),” and “from the sources of the river Subnat- 
(a tributary of the Tigris, rising in Armenia) to the borders. 
of the land of Kirruri (by lake Urmiyeh), with the land. 
of Gilzani (Gozan ?), from the ford of the lower Zab 
to the city of Til-bari which is beyond Zaban, from, 
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Til-sabtani to Tilu-sa-zabdani; the city Khirimu, the city 
Kharutu, the land of Birate, which is the land of Kar- 
dunias (Balylonia), to the borders of my land I added, 
and the vastnesses of the land of Na’iri, to the boundaries 
of the whole of them, I brought.” * 

Many architectural works were also done by Assur- 
nasir-apla. He rebuilt the royal palace and the temple 
of Istar at Nineveh, but his greatest work was the rebuild- 
ing of the whole city of Calah, which he peopled with the 
captives he had taken. Here he built two temples (one 
of which was called “the house of Kadmuri,” dedicated 
to Istar as goddess of love) and a palace, from which 
come the most beautiful sculptures in the Nimroud 
Gallery of the British Museum. 

We now come to a reign of greater importance than 
any of the foregoing, namely, that of Shalmaneser IL, 
son of Assur-nasir-apla (B.c. 860—824). It was during 
this reign that the Assyrians and Israelites first came into 
contact. 

Like his father, Shalmaneser’s conquest are very exten- 
sive, so that all we can do is to give a slight outline of 
them, with a fuller account of the more important. 

His first expeditions were to the north-west of Assyria, 
against Khupuskia, Na’iri, and Ararat, which he captured. 
He then, after capturing the town of Lakhlakhte, marched 
against Akhuni, the king of the district, and defeated 
him in two battles. Akhuni, however, still held out, and. 
made an alliance with several kings, among whom was 
Sangara, king of Karkemish, but the allied army was 
defeated. ‘This war with Akhuni was continued for three 


* That is, ‘‘I brought the whole of the extent of the vast land of 
Na iri (Armenia), even its farthest boundaries, under my government.” 
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years longer. ‘Til-Barsip, Akhuni’s capital, was captured 
in the second year, and its name changed to Kar-Shal- 
maneser. The next year Akhuni and his whole people 
were compelled to surrender to the Assyrian king. In 
855 B.c., he marched to the north of Assyria. 

Next year Shalmaneser went westwards, and after de- 
feating Giammu, passed on to Kar-Shalmaneser, and 
received the tribute of many kings and chiefs, and offered 
sacrifice to the god Ramanu. Irkhulina of Hamath, 
however, now made preparations to resist the Assyrian 
king, and summoned his allies to his help. We will give 
the king’s own words :— 


‘In these days Bin-idri (Ben-hadad) of Damascus, Irkhulina of 
Hamath, with the kings of the land of Hit and of the sea-coast, 
trusted to each other’s might, and to make fighting and battle to my 
presence came. By command of Assur, the great lord, my lord, I 
fought with them, I accomplished their overthrow. Their chariots,. 
their horses, and their instruments of war I captured, 20, 500 soldiers, 
their fighting men, I slew with the sword.” 


Another account tells us that Egyptians, Arvadites, 
Arabians, and Ammonites also took the side of Ben- 
hadad, together with Ahab of Israel, who brought 2,000 
chariots and 10,000 footmen. The whole force of the 
allies amounted, most likely, to between 80,oco and 
90,000 men. 

After an expedition to the sources of the Tigris, 
Shalmaneser went to help Merodach-bal-adan,? king of 
Babylon, against his brother Marduk-bel-usate, who had 
revolted. Shalmaneser put down the revolt and rein- 
stated Merodach-bal-adan. 

After this began the great struggle between Shalmaneser 


t In Assyrian, Marduk-apla-iddin—‘‘the god Merodach gave a son.” 
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and the Syrian league under Ben-hadad. This struggle 
lasted, off and on, for eight years, and much blood was 
wasted on both sides. It was after he had defeated and 
utterly crushed the army of the league (B.c. 842) under 
Hazael of Damascus, who had murdered Ben-hadad and 
taken possession of the now empty throne, that Shal- 
maneser received the tribute of Jehu son of Omri,? who 
evidently thought it the better policy to try to buy off the 
redoubted conqueror. 

The later campaigns of Shalmaneser were carried on 
in the countries north and west of Assyria, -at first under 
the leadership of the king himself, and afterwards under 
that of the Tartan or commander-in-chief, Da’an-Assur. 
He received tribute from the kings of Tyre, Sidon, Gubal, 
Tubal, &c., and defeated, among others, the kings of 
_ Armenia, Khupuskia, Kharran, and Zimri. The last 
years of his life were greatly embittered by the rebellion 
of his eldest son, Assur-da’an-apli. 

Shalmaneser, like most of the kings of Assyria, was a 
great builder. He made additions to the royal palace at 
Nineveh, and adorned the temple of the goddess Istar. 
He completed the building of the city of Calah, and 
erected a new palace, where he lived during the latter part 
of his reign. He greatly strengthened the defences of 
the old capital, Assur.. One of his greatest architectural 
works was the rebuilding of the royal palace at Imgur-Bel 
(now Balawat). The gates leading into the courtyard of . 
this palace, four in number, were covered with plates of 


‘* The epigraph on the Black Obelisk runs as follows :—‘“ The 
tribute of Yau’a son of Khumri?: Silver, gold, a cast (?) of gold, a 
strainer of gold, a goblet (?) of gold, pitchers of gold, lead, sceptres 
the property of the king, and wooden vessels I received.” 
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bright bronze, beautifully chased with representations of 
the conquests of the king, incidents of the march and of 
the chase. Two of these gates are now in the British 
Museum, and form, with the Black Obelisk (which con- 


- tains the picture of the Jewish tribute-bearers), part of the 


principal attractions of the Assyrian galleries. 

The campaigns of Samsi-Ramanu IV. (B.c. 825— 
812), after the putting down of the rebellion raised by 
his brother, were carried on principally in the north 
and west of Assyria, in the same regions as his father. 
He attacked also the Medes and other nations to the east 
of Assyria, the Babylonians, and the Chaldeans. 

Ramanu-nirari III., his son, who succeeded him, 
followed in his father’s footsteps. He brought again 
under the Assyrian yoke many countries that his pre- 
decessors had conquered ; such as Armenia, Khupuskia, 
Media, &c., and made Damascus (the richest city of 
Syria at the time), as well as a great part of Babylonia, 
tributary to him. He built a palace at Nineveh, on the 
mound called Nebbi-Yunas (the tomb of the Prophet 
Fonah), and a temple to the gods Nebo and Merodach. 
He built also at Calah a temple to Nebo, called (after the 
great temple at Borsippa in Babylonia) E-zida,t in which 
were two colossal figures of the god and four smaller 
ones. These smaller statues were dedicated by Bel-tarsi- 
ilu, governor of Calah, Khamedi, Musgana, Temeni, and 
Yaluna, for the preservation of “the life of Ramdanu- 
nirari, the king of Assyria, his lord, and the life of 
Sammuramat, the lady of the palace, his wife.” The 
name Sammuramat is the same as the Semiramis of the 


* “¢ Ffouse of righteousness.” 
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Greeks, but it is uncertain if she were the celebrated 
queen of the Greek historians or not. | 

Ramanu-nirari was succeeded, in 783 Bc, by 
Shalmaneser III. His first campaigns were against the 
people of Ituh, on the Euphrates; afterwards he found 
himself compelled to check the inroads of the people of 
Armenia, then becoming a formidable power. After a 
short reign of ten years, six of which had been spent in 
war with the Armenians, he died; and was succeeded 
by Assur-dan III., of whom little is known. The first 
expeditions of this king were against Damascus, Baby- 
lonia, and Media ; but it is not unlikely that the Assyrian 
king was unsuccessful in these expeditions, for in the 
year 763 B.c. there was a revolt at Assur. In this year 
also there was an eclipse of the sun, which passed over 
Palestine, Syria, and Assyria, and, happening as it did 
when the city of Assur was in revolt, was looked upon 
as an evil omen.t It was not until 758 B.c. that the 
revolt was crushed; and Assur-dan died two years after. 

Assur-nirari ascended the throne in 755 B.c. In this 
reign there were very few warlike expeditions, and it is 
very probable that it was in consequence of this that 
another formidable revolt broke out, in which Assur- 
nirari was either killed or deposed and Tiglath-pileser 
III. took the throne. 

Tiglath-pileser III. was raised to the throne on the 
thirteenth day of Iyyar (April) 746 B.c., and reigned . 


* Mr. Hind, who has calculated this eclipse, fixes the date when 
it happened as June 15th, 763 B.c. The late Mr. J. W. Bosanquet 
has pointed out what is evidently an allusion to this eclipse in Amos 
vill. 9: ‘‘I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and will darken 
the earth in the clear day.” 
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twenty-three years. During the course of his reign he 
entirely re-organized the kingdom, and put to flight the 
enemies who, attracted by the weakness of the country 
during the revolts of the previous reign, were attack- 
ing it on every side. After subduing the Nabateans, 
Hagarenes, Bagdadites, &c., he marched into Babylonia 
and Zimri, a country on the east of Assyria. He then. 
defeated a formidable league raised against him in the 
north-west, the leading state of which was Armenia, and 
afterwards established his influence over the countries to 
the west of Assyria. Several kings with whose names 
we are familiar from the Holy Scriptures submitted and 
gave tribute. The kings who had submitted, however, 
revolted as soon as Tiglath-pileser had gone, and it was 
only after two years’ hard fighting that he re-established 
his sway. 

In the year 738 B.c. he found himself obliged to go 
against Azariah, king of Judah, who had formed an alliance 
with Hamath against Assyria. The fragments of history 
are very mutilated, but it may be of interest to reproduce 
them here:— 


(1) **.. . Azriau 7 [and] the people of [his] palace my hand 


[captured] 

Ee reese tee = tribute whenever .. . 

(3). - the land of-. .°. to their aid, the city of Ma- . .% 
(4)... the cities of Uani, Siannu... [beside] the sea, with 


the cities of .. . -adi, Sane. 

(5) a mountain which is within the land of Libnana? were returned, 
the land of Bahli-zapuna,3 with the lands of Ammana,é Isku, 
’Sanana, ‘the whole of them, the district of Kar-Ramani (and) 

(6) Khatarikka,5 the district of Nukudinain the land of Khasu, with 
the cities of the whole of Ara. . . all of them 


tAzariah. ? Lebanon. 3 Daalzephon. 4Amana. 5 Hadrach. 
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(7) the cities of the whole of them, the land of Sarbda, a mountain, 
to its wholeextent, the cities Askhaniand Yadabi, the land of 
Yaraku, a mountain, to its whole extent 

(8) . . . the cities Ellitarbi and Titéme to the midst of the cities 
Atinni . . . and Bumame, 19 districts 

(9) of the city of Hhammatti,’ with the cities of the whole of them, 
which are beside the sea of the setting sun,? who in their sin the 

_ protection of Azriyau3 had taken. 

(10) to the borders of Assyria I added, my generals as governors I 

placed over them.” 


Many other places were conquered by Tiglath-pileser, 
and during his reign he came again thrice into contact with 
the Jews, once when he received tribute from the kings 
of Palestine and Syria, amongst whom was Menahem of 
Samaria, and again when Ahaz, king of Judah, besought 
his help against Rezon, king of Syria, who was besieged 
in his capital, Damascus, for nearly three years, during 
which time the Assyrian king overran the countries round 
about. When Damascus fell, Tiglath-pileser held a great 
court in that city, whither, to pay homage to the Assyrian 
king, went, amongst others, Mutabahil of Arvad, Sanipu 
of Bit-Ammana (Ammon), Salamanu (Solomon) of Moab, 
Mitinti of Askelon, Yaukhazi (Ahaz) of Judah, Kanit- 
malka of Edom, &c. 

The last of Tiglath-pileser’s wars in Palestine was in 
the kingdom of Israel, where he received the tribute of 
“the land of Bit-Khumri” (Beth-Omri), and “ appointed 
Ausih (Hoshea) to the kingdom over them” in the room 
of Pekah, who had been slain. After this, for some years, 
he occupied himself in subduing Babylonia, principally 
against Marduk-apla-iddin, king of Bit-Yakin, the Mero- 
dach-baladan of the Bible. ‘Tiglath-pileser was one of 


t Hamath. 2 The Mediterranean. 3 Azariah. 
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the greatest of Assyrian kings. Coming to the throne at 
a time when the kingdom had sunk very low, he not only 
restored the ancient boundaries of the empire, but also 
extended them wider than they had ever been before. 
He'died in:727 B.c. 

The next king of Assyria was Shalmaneser IV., of 
whom comparatively little is known. He was principally 
occupied in keeping what his predecessor had won in 
Palestine. He fought Luli (Eluleus), king of Tyre, and 
Hoshea of Israel, who had thrown off the Assyrian yoke. 
The Assyrians, however, became impatient of his long 
absence in Palestine and the disasters the Assyrian arms 
had met with there (a fleet of sixty vessels having been 
destroyed by a Tyrian fleet of only twelve vessels), so on the 
- death of Shalmaneser, in 722 B.c., they placed the crown 
on the head of an officer named Sarru-ukin, or Sar-gina 
(Sargon), who claimed descent from an ancient king of 
Assyria, named Bel-bani. 

Again we are come to the reign of one of the great 
warrior-kings of Assyria, a victor in many battles, stead- 
fast, it may be, in friendship, but ruthless in revenge. 

Sargon fought against Syria, Babylon, and Egypt. He 
defeated the Hamathites, and cruelly “‘ burned the skin 
of Ilu-bihdi” their king ‘‘ with heat;” he descended to 
“the land of Bit-Khumria,” * and defeated the allied 
armies ‘at Rapikhi (Raphia), and “Khanunu, king of 
Khaziti (Gaza), his treasures he sent to Assyria; he 
captured the Tamudi, the Inadidi, the Marsimani, the 
Khayapada ; the rest of them he made to pass over, and 
caused them to settle within the land of Bit-Kshumria.” 
He fought many battles with the neighbouring chiefs, 


t Beth-Omri, or Israel. 
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and especially with Pisiri, or Pissiri, king of Carchemish, a 
former faithful friend, who suddenly, for some unknown 
reason, became his foe, and whom he defeated and took 
captive with all his people. Sargon had then to put down a 
formidable league in the north, of which Urardhu (Ararat _ 
or Armenia) and Van were the chief states. This revolt 
lasted several years, and was finally quelled in 715 B.c., 
but as there were signs of disaffection during the next 
year, Sargon marched twice again thither, and ravaged 
the country with fire and sword. Ursa, king of Ararat, 
was so overcome with grief on hearing of the disasters 
that had befallen his country, and the loss of his god 
Khaldi, which had been captured by the Assyrians, that 
he committed suicide. 

After putting down rebellions among his vassals in 
the east and west, where he had to punish the base 
ingratitude of those who had in former time received 
great benefits from him, Sargon marched into Palestine, 
where all the south of the country was in revolt. Azuri, 
a former king of Ashdod, had made alliances with the 
kings around against Assyria, and for this Sargon had 
deposed him, and raised in his stead his brother Akhinuti. 
The people of Ashdod, however, being dissatisfied, deposed 
him, and set up Yavan as their king. Yavan now raised 
a league against Assyria, consisting of Judah (then ruled 
by Hoekauy. Moab, and Edom, and the allied powers 
sent and asked the king of Egyptto help them. The king 
of Egypt, though he encouraged the-revolters, not only 
failed them in their hour of need, but when, on the coming 
of Sargon, Yavan fled and took refuge in Ethiopia, allowed 
the king of that country to send Yavan in chains to Sargon. 
It is evidently in consequence of this conduct of Egypt 


' 


that, in chapters xviil.—xx. of Isaiah, a remarkable pro- 
phecy concerning Egypt and Ethiopia, which, as we 
shall see, was entirely fulfilled, is given. 

In his twelfth year, B.c. 710, Sargon attacked Mero- 
dach-baladan (the king who sent an embassy to Hezekiah) 
and his ally, Sutruk-nankhundi, king of Elam. This war 
lasted until the end of 709 B.c., when he made himself 
completely master of Babylon. After this Sargon was 
involved in a war with Elam by his taking the part of 
Ispabara, a claimant to the throne of Ellibi, the king of 
Elam taking the side of Nibe, the rival claimant. Sargon 
succeeded in placing Ispabara on the throne as his yassal, 
but the Elamites continued the war, and captured the 
districts of Khakhiri and Rasa. Sargon being now very 
old, was unable to march against the Elamites. He 
died the next year, B.c. 705. 

Sargon was a great builder. Besides rebuilding the 
temple of Nebo and Marduk at Nineveh, and repairing 
the palace built by Assur-nasir-apla at Calah, he founded 
the city of Dur-Sarru-ukin or Dur-Sargina (now Khorsa- 
bad), about ten miles from Nineveh. There he built a 
large and splendid palace, the chamber-walls of which 
were covered with slabs of alabaster, richly sculptured, 
and inscribed with the annals of his reign. 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Sin-akhtirba, or 
Sennacherib, who ascended the throne of Assyria in the 
month Abu (July), 705 B.c. Sennacherib’s first campaign 
was in Babylonia, Merodach-baladan having revolted ; 
after settling affairs there, he made some campaigns in 
the east of Assyria, in the regions of Yasubigalla and 

 Kassi, and several districts were conquered and added 
to the Assyrian empire. 
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Meanwhile, Hezekiah of Judah had thrown off the 
Assyrian yoke, and several of the smaller kings had 
joined him. The end of this was that Sennacherib 
marched with.a large army to put down the revolt, and 
bring the district once more beneath the rule of Assyria. 
As this is an important campaign, we will give here a 
literal translation of the record left by Sennacherib :— 

‘In my third expedition I went to the land of Khatti 
(Hit). Luli (Elulius) king of Sidunni (Zidon), the terrible 
fear of my lordship struck him and to a remote place 
within the sea he fled and left his country. Sidunnu- 
rabi (Great Zidon), Sidunnu-sakhru (Lesser Zidon), Bit- 
Zitte, Zariptu (Zarephath), Makhalliba, Usi (Hosah, 
Josh. xix. 29.), Akzibi (Achzib, Josh. xix. 29), and 
Akkti (Accho, Judges i. 31), his strong cities, fortresses, 
places of pasture and drinking,' his strongholds, the glory 
of the weapons of Assur my lord struck them and they 
submitted to my feet. Tubahlu on the throne of the 
kingdom over them I set, and the taxes and tribute of 
my lordship yearly without ceasing I fixed upon him, 
From Minkhimmu (Menahem) of the Samsimuruna 
(Samaritans), Tubahlu of the Sidunna (Zidonians), Abdi- 
lihti of the Aruda (Avadites), Uru-milki of the Gubla 
(Gebalites), Mitinti of the Asduda (Ashdodites), Budu- 
ilu of the Bit-Ammana (Ammonites), Kammusu-natbi 
(Kemosh-natbi) of the Mahba (Moabites), A-rammu of 
the Udumma (Edomites), kings of Martu (Phcenicia) all 
of them, as marks of obedience, their valuable presents 
with furniture they brought to my presence and kissed 
my feet, and Sitka king of Iskalluna (Askelon), who 


t That is, places where cattle, horses, &c., could find provender. 
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_ submitted not to my yoke, the gods of his father’s house, 

his goods, his wife, his sons, his daughters, the seed of 
his father’s house I took away and to Assyria sent him. 
Sarru-ludaéru son of Rukibti, their former king, over the 
people of Iskalluna I placed, and a gift of tribute, for 
the aid of my lordship, I placed upon him, and he per- 
formed my pleasure. 

“In the course of my expedition Bit-Daganna (Beth- 
Dagon, Josh. xv. 41.), Yappti (Joppa, Jonah i. 3.), Bana- 
barka (Bene-berak, Josh. xix. 45), and Azuru, cities of 
Sitka, who to my yoke afterwards submitted not, I 
approached, I captured, and I carried off their spoil. The 
lords, the princes, and the people of Amkarruna (Ekron), 
who Padi their king, keeper of the agreements and oath 
of Assyria, placed in bonds of iron, and to Khazakiau 
(Hezekiah) king of the Yauda (the Jews) they gave him: 
hostilely in the darkness they had done it, and they 
feared in their heart. The kings of Musri (Egypt) with 
archers, chariots, and horses from Merukhkhi (Ethiopia), 
an untold army, gathered and came to their aid. In the 
neighbourhood of Altakfi (Eltekeh, Josh. xix. 44), the 
line of battle was placed before me. ‘They called to 
their soldiers. By the help of Assur my lord I fought with 
them, I accomplished their overthrow. The charioteers 

_and the sons of the king of the Musra (Egyptians), with 
the charioteers of the king of Merukhkhi, my bands took 
their lives in the midst of the battle.* Altakfii and 
Tamna (Timnah, Josh. xv. 10) I approached, captured, 
and carried off their spoil. 

“I drew near Amkarruna, and the lords and princes, 


t That is, **I took them alive.” 
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who had caused the rebellion, I killed, and upon stakes 
around the city I hung their corpses. ‘The sons? of the 
city doing sin and wickedness I regarded as captives, the 
rest of them, not doing sin, and (who) had done no 
unworthy deeds, I commanded their freedom. Padi 
their king from the midst of Ursalimmu (Jerusalem) they 
sent forth, and I seated him in the throne over them, and 
the tribute of my overlordship I fixed upon him. And 
Khazakiau (Hezekiah) of the land of the Yauda, who 
submitted not to my yoke, 56 of his strong cities, fort- 
resses, and the smaller towns around them, which were 
without number, with the striking of battering-rams (?) 
the approach of warlike engines, fighting, the smiting 
of the sharp sword and mace, I drew near, I captured. 
200, 150 people, small and great, male and female, horses, 
mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep without number, 
from the midst of them I brought forth, and counted as 
spoil. As for himself, I imprisoned him like a caged 
bird within Ursalimmu his royal city. I raised towers 
against him, and the exit of the great gate of his city I 
besieged (and) they broke through it. His cities which 
I had spoiled from the midst of his land I cut off, and to” 
Mitinti king of Asdudi (Ashdod), Padi king of Amkar- 
runa (Ekron), and Sillu-Belu king of Khaziti (Gaza) gave, 
and I reduced his country. Over the former tribute, © 
their yearly gift, tribute for the help of my lordship I 
added and fixed upon them. He, Khazakiau, the fearful 
terror of my lordship struck him, and the guards (?) and 
his appointed soldiers, who were for the keeping of 
Ursalimmu, his royal city, he sent down, and offered 


t That is, ‘‘inhabitants.” 
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‘tribute. With thirty talents of gold, eight hundred talents 
of silver; treasure, carved rods, large precious stones, 
couches of ivory, thrones of ivory, skins of elephants, 
tusks of elephants, myrrh, (?) and ebony, (?) whatever its 
name, a valuable treasure, and his daughters, the women 
of his palace, men-singers, and women-singers, to the 
midst of Nineveh the city of my lordship after me he 
sent down, to give tribute and to make obeisance he sent 
his messenger.” 

To understand the above extract rightly, we must 
remember that Sennacherib was besieging Lachish at this 
time, and therefore Hezekiah had to send to him, first to 
Lachish, and afterwards to Nineveh, to deliver the tribute 
there. Hezekiah, we are told in 2 Kings xvii. 14, “ sent 
to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; 
return from me; that which thou puttest on me will I bear. 
And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king 
of Judah three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents 
of gold,” and Hezekiah gave also a great deal of the silver 
and gold from the house of the Lord. ‘The total amount, 
_ so the Assyrian king: tells us, was thirty talents of gold 
and eight hundred talents of silver, and it will be seen 
that while the amount of gold is quite the same, yet the 
Assyrian account makes the amount of the silver to be 
five hundred talents more than the Hebrew account. It 
is supposed therefore that Hezekiah gave the Assyrian king 
even more than he asked, as implied in 2 Kings xviil. 15. 

It is also worthy of notice that the facts do not quite 
agree with regard to the order in which they are told. 
The siege of Lachish, begun by Sargon, was continued by- 
Sennacherib, and it was while the Assyrian king was before. 
the city that Hezekiah sent to submit to him, but it was. 
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not evidently until afterwards that Jerusalem was invested 
by the forces under the Rab-saki, when the plague came 
upon them, and destroyed almost the whole army. The 
Assyrian king, however, wishing to hide the disaster, makes 
it, in his account, appear as if it were in consequence of 
Hezekiah’s submission, and not because of the just ven- 
geance of the Lord, that he left Jerusalem in peace and 
went back to his own country. The Assyrians very 
seldom recorded their own defeats and disasters, except 


to explain why they attacked a country, and to add the © 


more glory to their own successes. 

In the year 700 B.c. Sennacherib went against Mero- 
dach-baladan, the Chaldean, and Suzub, a chief who 
afterwards took the lead against Assyria. Both were de- 
feated and obliged to seek safety in flight. Sennacherib 
now fitted out a large fleet to attack the Babylonians by 
sailing along the coast of the Persian Gulf, and landing 
his army at the mouth of the Eulaeus. The expedition 


was entirely successful, and Sennacherib sailed back laden . 


with spoil. 

From the date of this expedition until 691 B.c. Senna- 
cherib was constantly at war with the Babylonians, under 
the leadership of Suzub and Nabu-zikir-iskun son of 
Merodach-baladan, assisted by the Elamites, Persians, 


people of Anzan, Ellipi, &c., but in spite of the force - 


collected against them, the Assyrians were always vic- 
torious, and Babylon was taken and sacked. Suzub was 
captured, but escaped, and was killed soon afterwards by 
being thrown from his horse. 

Sennacherib now made another expedition to Palestine, 
but of this no details have come down to us. Some 
writers have supposed that two campaigns against Judah 


i 


‘ 
. 
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are mentioned in 2 Kings xvili., and that it was in the 
second of these that the Assyrian army was destroyed. 
This is not by any means unlikely, as the account given 
by the king does not give any indication that a disaster 
overtook his arms in the first expedition, and moreover 
the Assyrians were able to attack Babylon in 700 B.c.,, 
the year after the first expedition to Palestine; but after 
the second expedition in 690, there were no more cam- 
paigns until Esarhaddon ascended the throne in 681. 
To decide this, however, we have not sufficient information, 
and it is better at present to take the facts as they stand. 

Sennacherib, as the Holy Scriptures tell us, was mur- 
dered by two of his sons, while worshipping in the temple 
of Nisroch? at Nineveh, about the end of the year 681 B.c., 
after which they attempted to grasp the crown. 


— Sennacherib rebuilt many buildings in different parts of 


Assyria, and among them the royal palace at Nineveh, 
with great splendour. The walls were covered with 
beautiful bas-reliefs, illustrating the campaigns of the king, 
many of which are now in the British Museum. Healso 
restored the palace on the mound now known as Nebbi 
Yunas. 

—Esarhaddon, a younger son of Sennacherib, ascended 
the throne of Assyria in the year 681 B.c. His first 
expedition was northwards, to repulse evidently an 
attack of the army of the king of Armenia under the 
leadership of his brothers, Adrammelech and Sharezer. 
A battle was fought in the land of Khant-rabbi, on the 
upper Euphrates, in which Esarhaddon was victorious, 
and returned to Nineveh in triumph. 


* The name of this god has not yet been found in the inscriptions, 
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Now began perhaps the wisest reign the Assyrians had 
ever known. Esarhaddon was quite unlike his father. 
He was bold without being ruthless, and wise to conciliate 
his vassals and subjects. After subduing the Babylonians, 
who had again revolted; he rebuilt the city of Babylon, 
restored the temples, brought back the images of the gods 
which Sennacherib had carried away, and, proclaiming 
himself king of Babylon, passed much of his time in his 
southern capital, i 

Esarhaddon now turned his attention to Palestine. He 
besieged Sidon, which he captured and overthrew, and 
tried to complete the ruin of the city by building another 
near it, to which the trade of Sidon might flow; but the 
commerce lost to Sidon now went to the sister city of 
Tyre. At this time the whole of Palestine and our new 
acquisition, Cyprus, gave tribute to Esarhaddon. Amongst 
these tributary kings we find “ Minasé, king of ns city of 
Yaudi” (Manasseh, king of Judah). ° 

Esarhaddon conquered also many other districts. He ~ 
checked the inroads of the Kimmerians and killed their 
leader ; he attacked the district of Eden (called by the 
Assyrians, Tel-Assar *), the Medes, and Manni (Minni or 
Vanites). He subdued many of the petty kings of Arabia, 
conquering amongst others the districts of Khazu and 
Bazu, most likely the Uz and Buz of the Bible. After- 
wards, turning his attention to Egypt, then ruled by 
Tirhakah, he conquered that country in spite of the - 
treachery of Babal, king of Tyre; and placed it under 
native princes. Besides the campaigns recorded by 
Esarhaddon in his annals, he carried also a great many 
Israelites captive to Assyria, settling Babylonians in the 


t Tsaiah xxxvii. 12. 
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towns in their stead. He also carried Manasseh, king of 
Judah, captive to Babylon. 

Esarhaddon built again many ruined cities in Egypt. 
He rebuilt also the walls of Babylon, and the temple of 
Bel in that city. In Assyria he built two palaces, one at 
Nineveh and one at Calah. 

We now come to the reign of Assur-bani-apla, the 
_ greatest of all the Assyrian kings. He was known to the 
_ Greeks by the name of Sardanapalus ; and some have 
supposed him to be the Arsnappar of the book of Ezra. 
He was proclaimed king in the lifetime of his father, 
about 671 B.c., and became sole king at his father’s death 
in 668 B.C. 

In his reign Assyria grew to be the greatest power in 
the then known world. Her armies were led against the 
rebellious under-kings whom Esarhaddon had placed in 
Egypt ; and Tirhakah, overcome with grief at his unsuc- 
cessfulness, died in Lower Egypt. Again the Assyrian 
overlordship was overthrown by Urdamané (Rudammon) 
son of Sabako, and he also was afterwards compelled to 
flee with shame, and the beautiful city of Thebes was 
sacked and ruined by the ruthless conqueror.? 

Again the work of conquest went on, and this time the 
prey was the great commercial city Tyre, which, after a 
long blockade, was compelled to submit, and to pay 
tribute ; and many smaller kings, wishing to conciliate the 
Assyrian king, sent their daughters for wives with rich 
dowries. The fame of the Assyrian conquests spread far 
beyond the lands immediately surrounding her; for one 
day there came to the borders of Assyria a man of out- 


t This sacking of Thebes by Assur-bani-apla’s army is described in 
the book of Nahum, chap. iu. 
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landish dress and strange speech, who, on being asked 
‘Who art thou, brother, of what place?” was unable to 
give any answer that could be understood, and it was a 
long time before any one could be found who knew his 
tongue. When his errand was made known, it was found 
that he was the messenger of Gyges, king of Lydia, who 
had sent, in obedience to a vision he had seen, to make 
submission to the Assyrian king. 

Hollow acknowledgments of friendship, however, were 
these; for when Psammetichus, son of Necho, king of 
Memphis and Sais, began to wrest Egypt from Assyria’s 
government, Gyges sided with him, and together they 
threw off the Assyrian yoke. Egypt was now lost to 
Assyria for ever, and Assur-bani-apla, lifting his hands to 
heaven, called down a curse on the Lydian king. In a 
battle with the Kimmerians, Gyges afterwards lost his life, 
but the invaders were driven out of Lydia by his son 
Ardys, who, on ascending the throne, sent and made 
submission to Assur-bani-apla in the following letter: “The 
king whom God has known art thou. Thou cursedst my 
father, and evil was done because of him. I, the servant 
fearing thee, and my great men all perform thy pleasure.” 

Many battles were fought by Assur-bani-apla in the 
north and east. Karbat near Elam, the people of Manni 
(Van) and Urardhi (Ararat) fell under his yoke. <A great 
many battles were fought with the Elamites, first against 
Urtaki, who had behaved with the basest unthankfulness, 
and afterwards with Te-umman, successor of Urtaki. 
The expedition against the latter is told at great length 
by the Assyrian annals, how certain Elamite princes fled 
for protection to Assyria, and Te-umman demanded the 
surrender of the fugitives, the refusal, the preparations for 
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war, Assur-bani-apla’s prayer to Istar of Arbela, goddess 
of war, the dream of the seer in which the goddess pro- 
mised victory, the battle and rout of the Elamites near 
Shushan. Almost every incident of this battle we know 
from a slab in the British Museum. Te-umman was in 
the thickest of the fight with Tammaritu, his eldest son, 
and seeing the day was going against him, he tore his 
beard in his grief, and fled. At this moment he was 
struck by an Assyrian arrow, and, held up in his chariot 
by his son, he rode towards some woods, hoping to find 
shelter there. The chariot, however, was overturned, and 
Te-umman and his son were thrown to the ground. Tam- 
maritu dragged his wounded father out of the fight, but 
at this moment the Assyrianscameup. ‘‘Draw the bow!” 
cried Te-umman to his son, seeing an Assyrian soldier 
about to shoot. The son’s arrow, however, did not take 
effect, and both were captured and their heads cut off. 
After this battle Assur-bani-apla made Umman-igas, one 
of the Elamite fugitives, king of Elam. 

Assur-bani-aplanow attacked and took prisoner Dunanu,, 
king of Gambuli, near the mouth of the Tigris, who had 
helped the Elamites in former wars. 

Now came the Assyrian army back to Nineveh, and 
entered the city in state. First the king in his triumphal 
chariot, attended by musicians, then the warriors, and 
lastly the unfortunate prisoners, Dunanu, king of Gambuh, 
and Samgunu his brother, bearing, attached to a cord 
round the neck, the heads of Te-umman and Tammaritu 
his son. Ambassadors now came from Rusa, king of 
Armenia, to congratulate the Assyrian king, and Assur- 
bani-apla caused the Elamite envoys whom Te-umman 
had sent to be brought out and tortured in their presence. 
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The two captives, seeing the cut-off head of Te-umman 
among the trophies, were overcome with grief, and one of 
them, drawing his sword, ran himself through the body and 
died. The other prisoners were tortured with horrible 
cruelty. (See the illustration, page 88.) 

To give an account of all Assur-bani-apla’s campaigns, 
however, would be a long task, rather tedious to the 
reader. We will only say, therefore, that for many years 
the Assyrian king had much trouble from the revolt of 
his brother, king of Babylon, and afterwards from Um- 
manaldas II., king of Elam, and in both expeditions the 
Assyrian arms were successful. Also an expedition was_ 
organized, with equal success, against Uateh, king: of 
Arabia, whom he accuses of great ingratitude. Assur- 
bani-apla celebrated a great triumph at Nineveh, in which 
sacrifices were offered to his gods. _ He then had his state 
chariot brought out, and Tammaritu, Pahé, and Umman- 
aldas, the three captive kings of Elam, together with Uateh, 
king of Arabia, fastened to the yoke, and they were com- 
pelled to drag the Assyrian king to the gate of the temple 
of Istar, where Assur-bani-apla paid adoration to the 
goddess. ; 

Here the annals of the great king end. He reigned, 
however, some years longer, and made one or two expe- 
ditions, but of these little is known. About the year 626 
Bel-zakir-iskun came to the throne, but he has left no 
record of his reign. He was succeeded by a son of Assur- 
bani-apla, named Assur-ebil-ilani-kan, who bears the usual 
grand titles of the kings of Assyria, but of his reign also 
there are no records. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































THE MOUND OF KHORSABAD. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DISCOVERY OF NINEVEII. 


@UR readers have been kept waiting full long 
enough for the story of the discovery of Nine- 
veh, and we must no longer delay proceeding 
ei the promised narrative. 

To understand it, they must transfer their thoughts to 
the banks of the river Tigris, and observe the features 
of the country in which Nineveh once stood. Let them 
place themselves in thought at Mosul, and, crossing the 
river there by a bridge of boats, survey the character of 
the country on the other or eastern side. Here they 
will see numerous hills and large mounds of irregular 
forms, rising in different directions, and stretching over 
several miles. Upon the summits of some of them will 
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be seen the small mud huts of the natives ; but others rise 
in lonely desolation, either clothed with grass, or brown 
and barren, according to the season. Immediately before 
the looker-on rise two large mounds, lying almost due 
~ north and south of one another, called severally Kou- 
yunjik and Nebbi Yunus (Prophet Fonah), supposed by 
the Arabs to be his tomb. Between them lies a narrow ~ 
plain, through which flows the brook Khausser. Both 
are cultivated, and crowned with the dwellings of the 
people. Descending the Tigris, other large mounds 
appear, bearing the names of Khorsabad, Nimroud, 
Karamles, Baashiekah, Husseini, Yarumjeh, with several 
more, not very pronounceable by European tongues. 

For many years these mounds were looked upon by 
travellers with curious eyes, as being probably the mighty 
grave of Nineveh. Fragments of sun-dried bricks, and 
broken slabs of gypsum, bearing inscriptions in unknown 
characters, with pieces of broken pottery, and here and 
there a piece of sculpture, indicated plainly that here 
had once stood some ancient city. But the extreme 
difficulty attending anything like an adequate examina- 
tion of the mounds still preserved them in their 
_ mysteriousness, and doubtful guesses only could be 
made. - This uncertainty, however, is now over; and 
the vast mounds, several of which have been explored, 
are demonstrated to be indeed the sepulchre of the long- 
buried Nineveh. . 

The honour of first opening this vast catacomb belongs, 
as already stated, to M. Botta, French Consul at Mosul. 
In the year 1843, being deeply interested in the vast 
mounds around him, he commenced some excavations in 
the large mound of Kouyunjik, but found little to repay 
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his labours; a few fragments of brick and alabaster, 
bearing inscriptions in a cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
_. character, being all that he was able to obtain. 

It so happened, however, that while his workmen were 
thus engaged, a peasant visited the spot, and finding that 
they were searching for sculptured stones, directed their 
attention to his native village, called Khorsabad, where, 
_he said, larger and more numerous stones of this 
description were to be found. At first M. Botta paid 
no attention to the peasant’s statement; but thinking it 
might possibly be correct, he subsequently proceeded 
to the place, about fourteen miles north-north-east of 
Mosul, and commenced operations by sinking a well in 
the large mound on the summit of which the village was 
built. The workmen had not dug down many feet when 
it was found that they had broken into a chamber lined 
with slabs of gypsum, bearing inscriptions in cuneiform 
characters, and. sculptured representations of battles, 
sieges, and other events, belonging, apparently, to the 
history of the people by’ whom the chamber had been 
built. Thus was discovered Dur-Sarru-ukin, or Dur- 
Sargina, ‘‘ The fortress of Sargon,’’ a city which the king 
bearing that name claims to have founded. 

The delight of M. Botta, as he thus looked upon the 
remains of, to him, an unknown city, and began to bring 
to light a new page of ancient history, may be easily 
imagined. With wonder he. gazed upon the curious 
sculptures. The dresses of the figures—the mystic forms 
—the character of the inscriptions, evidently of an ex- 
planatory nature, were all new to him. He felt he had 
lighted upon what would probably lead to the discovery 
of the long-lost city of Nineveh ; and was justly proud of 
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having disentombed the first Assyrian building since the 
fall of the Assyrian empire. 

The slabs so uncovered, however, crumbled rapidly to 
dust. They had evidently been exposed to the action 
of fire (see Nahum’s prophecy, quoted on page 97); and 
the gypsum, thus reduced to lime, fell to pieces on being 
exposed to the air. All that could be done, therefore, 
was to copy the remains as soon as they were brought to 
light: imperfect representations of some of them were 
thus secured. 

This remarkable discovery was immediately communi- 
cated by M. Botta to the French Academy of Fine Arts, 
and no time was lost by them in applying to the Minister 
of Public Instruction for funds to carry on the excavations, 
which were at once granted. By 1845 the entire building 
was laid bare ; and M. Botta proceeded to Europe, laden 
with fine specimens of Assyrian sculpture, to enrich the 
museums of his native country. 

These discoveries at Khorsabad inspired Mr. Layard, 
then at Constantinople, with increased anxiety to attempt 
excavations in the larger and more important mound of 
Nimroud, situated eighteen miles south-south-east of 
Mosul, and which was marked out by tradition as the 
true site of Nineveh. None, however, would at first 
encourage the enterprise. Mr. Layard applied to the 
British Government for aid, and offered his services, but 
all in vain. At last, Sir Stratford Canning (now Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe), to whom our country is under 
great and lasting obligations, generously offered, in the 
autumn of 1845, to bear the expense of the first researches, 
and placed a limited sum of money at Mr. Layard’s dis- 
posal for the purpose. Layard lost not a moment in 
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carrying out the project. Heat once left Constantinople 
without acquainting any one with his intentions, and in 
twelve days, by fast posting, arrived at Mosul. 

We have already seen him floating down the Tigris 
accompanied by Mr. Ross, a British merchant of Mosul, 
and making his way towards the far-famed Nimroud. 

Our readers will here do well to try and realize the 
character and position of this vast mound. For this 
purpose let us, in thought, descend the river with Mr. 
Layard. Wesoon reach the mound of Yarumjeh, now 
the site of a Turkoman village, but exhibiting, where the 
rains have worn away its soil, the remains of ancient — 
buildings, which the inhabitants believe to have formed 
the “ Pottery of Nineveh.” 

We now sail down the stream till we reach the Awai, a 
sort of dyke, over which the river falls with a tremendous 
roar. This dyke is ascribed by the Arabians to Alexander 
the Great; by others to Darius; and by others again to 
Nimrod, the famous founder of Nineveh. A short dis- 
tance below this dyke rises the pyramidal mound of 
Nimroud, occupying the north-west angle of an elevated 
platform formed of vast heaps of ruins, and measuring 
one thousand feet in length by five hundred and four in 
breadth. The mound itself is some one hundred and 
forty-four feet in height and about one hundred and 


- seventy-seven feet in circumference. The sides are steep, 


and the summit narrow. Ata distance, it looks like the 
remains of some vast castle; and very strange it is, that 
the people believe it to cover the ruins of Nimrod’s own 
city. 

It was sunset when Mr. Layard and his party reached 
the dam, and, landing, walked across the country to the 
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little village of Naifa, where, in a wretched hovel, in- 
habited by a suspicious-looking Arab and his family, they 
took up their lodging for the night, waiting for the morn- 
ing to enter upon their important labours. 
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” SIEGE OF A CITY, FROM NINEVEH MARBLES. 


CHAPTER: VI. 
THE DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH (continued). 


awe|R. LAYARD’S sleep in the Arab’s hut was any- 
VAX thing but refreshing. He tossed from side to 
pie!| side, now listening, half awake, for footsteps, 
and now dreaming of ruined palaces, sculptured stones, 
and long desolate passages far under ground, amongst 
which he walked in his wild imaginings. Even this dis- 
turbed sleep was of short duration, and he was early 
aroused by his host telling him that the day had dawned, 
and bidding him arise. 

Before he had lain down to sleep he had succeeded in 
thoroughly interesting the Arab in his enterprise. He 
had told him his simple object, and, finding him a man 
of intelligence, had secured his services, promising him a 
reward in money, and the office of foreman of the works 
if he acted faithfully towards him. The Arab was a 
sheikh of the Jehesh tribe, which had been lately plun- 
dered by the Pasha, and was scattered amongst the ~ 
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miserable villages in this land of desolation. His name ~ 
was Awad, and being a man of some influence with his 
tribe, active-in his habits, and withal speaking a little. 
Turkish, he served Mr. Layard’s purpose well. During 
the night, he had walked three miles to a neighbouring 
village in order to obtain the help of some half-dozen 
men, with the implements and various things needed for 
their work, and now he roused up our sleeping traveller. 

The lofty cone and broad mound of Nimroud were in 
full view of the hut, and appeared like a distant mountain 
against the morning sky. No time was lost in setting ~ 
out, and a walk of twenty minutes brought the party to 
the principal mound. It happened to be the season of 
the year when the whole hill was bare of verdure, so that 
an examination of it to see what ruins it might contain 
was all the easier. Broken pottery and fragments of 
bricks, inscribed with the arrow-headed character, were 
strewed all around. The Arabs were astonished when 
they observed the object of Mr. Layard’s search; but 
seeing what he wanted, they brought him handfuls of 
rubbish, amongst which-he found a fragment of a bas- 
relief. This was enough to show that sculptures might 
be discovered in the mound. The bas-relief was of 
gypsum, like those discovered by M. Botta at Khorsabad, 
and had been exposed to fire. Awad pointed outa place 
where the corner of a slab appeared above ground, and 
there the men were directed to begin their excavations. 
In a little time the slab was uncovered; working on, a 
second, and a third were found, and, during the morning, 
ten large slabs were laid bare. They evidently -formed 
the sides of a chamber, but were plain, excepting that 
they bore inscriptions in the arrow-headed character. 
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Before evening a second excavation had been commenced 
in the south-west corner, and a wall, bearing slabs of a 
similar character to the others, had been laid bare. 

This formed a good day’s work, and Mr. Layard 
returned to his hut well satisfied with the result of his 
researches. ‘The second day was more successful than 
the first. Five Turcomans were added to the party of 
workmen. Half were employed in clearing out the rubbish 
from the room discovered the day before, and half in 
following the wall at the south-west corner of the mound. 
Before evening the work of the first party was completed, 

‘and Mr. Layard found himself in a chamber lined with 
alabaster slabs about eight feet high, and varying from six 
to four feet wide. The bottom of the chamber was paved 
with smaller slabs. The walls were covered with inscrip- 
tions. In the rubbish on the floor, Mr. Layard picked 
out several objects in ivory, upon which were traces of 
gilding. Amongst them was a figure of a king carrying 
the Egyptian crux ansata, or emblem of life, a part of a 
crouching sphinx, and an ornamental border of flowers. 
Some fragments of gold leaf were also found, which Awad 
carefully collected, believing them to be the most valuable 
part of the treasures, and was not alittle astonished when 
Mr. Layard told him to keep all that he had found, and 
seemed to prize the old stones far above the gold. Every- 
where traces of fire were to be seen, and at the foot of 
the slabs in the south-west corner were found large quan- 
tities of charcoal. So ended the second day. 

The excavations were continued for three or four days 
with similar success, but no sculptures were found. Mr. 
Layard then thought it proper to inform the Pasha of his 
proceedings, and returned to Mosul. Reports of his 
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having found vast, treasures at Nimroud had gone before 
him, and he feared great opposition would be raised to 
his work from the jealousy of the authorities. He there- 
fore determined to use his best efforts to press on with 
the work before he was interrupted, and ordered several 
mounds in the neighbourhood of Mosul to be opened, but 
without finding any sculptures. When he again arrived 
at Nimroud, he found that, during his absence, excavations 
had been carried on by his workmen along the wall at the 
south-west corner, and that an entrance or doorway had 
been found. By the 28th of November a new wall was 
discovered, which, being cleared on both sides, disclosed 
a couple of finely sculptured slabs. On the upper part of 
one of these was a battle-scene. Mr. Layard gazed on 
the slabs with inexpressible delight, charmed and surprised 
by the extreme delicacy and beauty of the delineation, no 
less than by the fact that here, before his eyes, was, in all 
probability, a part of that ancient city of which he was in 
quest. His feeling that evening may be better imagined 
than described, as he retired to his wretched home at 
Selamiyah, wearied but gladdened with the day’s success, 
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DISCOVERY OF THE WINGED BULL OR LION, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH (continued), 


teresa TiE; success of Mr. Layard in discovering the 
6 2ae ruins of Nineveh had no sooner been noised 
wa abroad than it excited the alarm of the ignorant 
native authorities, and brought upon him a series of 
vexatious interferences and delays. Again and again 
was his work authoritatively stopped, and as often did 
the enterprising discoverer journey to Mosul, reason with 
* the successive pashas, and, with singular tact and good 
temper, seek to conciliate the favour and remove the 
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prejudices of those whom he had not the power to oppose. 
Little beyond what we have already noted was, in conse- 
quence, accomplished till February, 1846, when a more 
liberal and intelligent governor, Ismael Pasha, was ap- 
pointed at Mosul, under whose auspices, and after 
personally visiting and conciliating all the neighbouring 
sheiks, our adventurer resumed work with a party of 
Nestorian Chaldeans, whom he had secured for the 
excavations. He renewed his labours about the middle 
of the month, and proceeded at first with great caution, 
employing but a few men, and confining his researches to 
those parts of the mounds which appeared to contain 
buildings. Some new chambers, belonging to the building 
already discovered, were opened, but little was found 
except mere inscriptions, which could not be read, and 
some bas-reliefs too decayed to be removed. Following » 
a ravine, however, formed by the rains, and making some 
excavations in it, the workmen came upon some fine slabs, 
on which were sculptured two winged human figures, 
larger than life, which, as Mr. Layard thought, represented 
deities presiding over the seasons, as one held a basket 
and fir cone, and the other was accompanied by a gazelle 
and flowers. Near to these they found a slab bearing an- 
eagle-headed figure, thought to be the god Nisroch, and 
which, with the others, may now be seen in the British 
Museum.? 

On all these figures traces of colour were to be seen, 
and they were in excellent preservation. 


* The name of Nisroch was at first supposed to be derived from — 
the root W2sv, signifying ‘‘ eagle,” but this has been abandoned. It 
‘is, most likely, an Akkadian word, or compound which has not yet 
¢been found in the inscriptions. 
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Richer discoveries, however, were in store. 

The next morning, as Mr. Layard was returning to the 
mound, he saw two Arabs riding at the top of their speed 
to meet him, evidently in great excitement, and exclaiming, 
““Hasten, O Bey! hasten to the diggers, for they have 
found Nimrod himself! Wallah ! it is wonderful, but it is 
true! We have seen him with our own eyes.” On reach- 
ing the ruins Mr. Layard saw, to his inexpressible delight, 
an enormous human head, formed of alabaster, and 
evidently belonging to a winged bull or lion, the body of 
which remained concealed below the earth and rubbish 
yet to be removed. It wasin excellent preservation, and 
of singular boldness and beauty of workmanship. The 
expression of the face was calm and majestic, and the 
head was adorned with acap of three horns, rounded and 
smooth at the top. 

It was not to be wondered that the Arabs were aston- 
ished and terrified at the sight of this monster head. It 
at once conjured up all the wild fancies and superstitious 
stories they had ever heard about the place, and they 
observed that it was no work of human hands, but of. 
those infidel giants, of whom the prophet (Mahomet) had 
said they were taller than the tallest date tree, and whom > 
Noah cursed before the Flood. | 

Mr. Layard no sooner saw this one head than he 
judged that a corresponding one would be found at no 
great distance, to form, as he thought, the figures at -the 
entrance of some temple or palace, and before nightfall 
he had discovered, at about twelve feet distant, the object 
of his search, another similar head of equal size. 

The tidings of these strange discoveries spread far and 
wide, and the Arabs, with their wives and children, ~ 
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crowded to the place to gaze on the wondrous heads. 
The report of Mr. Layard’s doings alarmed his old oppo- 
nents at Mosul, and the Pasha requested him to desist 
from his labours for a time. His work being thus again 
interrupted, he dismissed all his workmen but two, whom 
he retained to clear away the rubbish from the two large 
figures, and then went on very quietly. By the end of 
March two more winged lions were discovered, differing 
from the first in the human part of the figure being con- 
tinued to the waist, and furnished with arms. ‘They were 
twelve feet in height, of exquisite workmanship—partly in 
relief and partly in full—and formed the entrance to 
another chamber. Matters were proceeding in this_ slow 
way when Ismael Pasha was displaced, and a fine old 
Turkish gentleman, Tahyar Pasha, appointed in his stead. 
‘This man was in high repute for benevolence and justice, 
and also possessed considerable information connected 
with the literature and history of the country. Nothing 
could have happened more fortunately for Mr. Layard. . 
The Pasha received him graciously, and gave him full 
permission to pursue his labours without fear of interrup- 
tion. Had Mr. Layard been provided with adequate 
pecuniary resources, he could have done all he wished ; 
but his means were so contracted that it was with diffi- 
culty he could pursue his work, even at the former rate. 
A select body of labourers was, however, engaged, and 
though the hot summer weather was greatly against them, 
they laboured on with varying successes, bringing to light 
new sculptures of increasing value. ‘The Pasha still con- 
tinued his patronage, and now granted to Mr. Layard 
not only the liberty to excavate as he pleased, but to 
xemove to England any of the sculptures he desired. 
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All obstacles on the part of the local government were 
thus removed, and it is only to be regretted that our 
enterprising countryman was not better sustained by aid 
from home. An attempt was now made by him to search 
the mound of Kouyunjik; but after a month’s efforts 
nothing of great value was discovered, and he returned 
to Nimroud, where great progress was now made. Cham- 
ber after chamber was laid open, and a large and rich 
collection of sculptures, in excellent preservation, was 
soon obtained. 

Mr. Layard now turned his thoughts to the best means 
_ of transporting his treasures to England ; but, finding the 
removal of the larger slabs quite beyond the means at his 
command, he was forced to content himself with packing 
as carefully as he could some of the smaller and more 
interesting ones, together with such other sculptures as 
could most easily be removed. ‘These were conveyed to 
the river Tigris, on rude carts, then placed on board-rafts, 
and floated down the river to Baghdad, thence sent in 
boats to Busrah, from Busrah to one and there 
shipped for England. 

A small grant of funds from the Trustees of the British 
Museum enabled him to undertake further excavations, 
and, though the amount was miserably small, he went 
cheerfully to work, and laid it out to the best advantage. 
With incredible labour he pursued his great enterprise. 
He had begged that a clever draughtsman might be sent 
out to copy bas-reliefs and other things which, although 
of great value, were too decayed to send to Europe ; but 
his request not being granted, he turned draughtsman 
himself, and did his best. He copied various sculptures 
and inscriptions, and made casts of many objects of in- 
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terest, from which plaster casts have since been taken in 
England. Besides this, he had to superintend the diggers 
keep everything in order, and direct the packing and 
removal of the sculptures. The scene around Nimroud 
was now extremely interesting, from the number of Arabs 
who had pitched their tents about it, to obtain employ- 
ment at the works. Over all of these Mr. Layard exer- 
cised a sort of rule which he turned to excellent account, 
and by his administration won the affections and respect 
of the entire community. 

In the month of November, 1846, more workmen were 
employed, and extensive excavations made, which every 
day brought new wonders to light. Chambers, passages, 
halls, were rapidly opened and examined, all yielding 
most interesting relics, so that by the end of December 
a second ‘large raft left for Baghdad with its cargo of 
antiquities, among which were the black obelisk, the two 
female divinities, and the kneeling winged figures. All 
these were safely placed upon the raft on Christmas day, 
1846. | 

With 1847 began new excavations, and at the end of 
four months the entire north-west palace at Nimroud, 
with twenty new chambers and halls, had been explored 
~ and their treasures brought to light. 

Circumstances now arose which indicated to Mr. Layard 
that his labours in Assyria would soon be interrupted. 
Famine and consequent discontent and anarchy had 
made their appearance amongst the surrounding Arab 
tribes, and he thought it prudent to secure as quickly as 
possible the fruits of his toil. His great desire was to 
transport to England one of the large winged lions and a 
winged bull. For this purpose carts of great strength 
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had to be made, a special raft constructed, and other 
arrangements and contrivances resorted to, in order to 
ensure the transit of these huge sculptures in safety. 
Many difficulties arose, but the ingenuity, tact, energy, 
and perseverance of Mr. Layard overcame all; and amid 
_ the shoutings and rejoicings of the people, both sculptures 
were ultimately conveyed, one in March and the other in 
April, to the raft that bore them to Baghdad, whence they 
ultimately reached England, and are now to be seen in 
the British Museum. 

The country had by this time become very insecure, 
and Mr. Layard was no longer safe from the hostile and 
predatory attacks of the lawless Arab tribes. He accord- 
ingly resolved upon a temporary suspension of his labours. 
Much yet remained to be done, but he could not do it 
then; so, covering up the ruins which had been exposed 
to view by the excavations, that the sculptures and slabs 
might be preserved from depredations, he prepared to 
return home. 

With his usual kindness and generosity, he gave a 
closing entertainment to his workmen, distributed a few 
final presents, and, on June 24th, 1847, bade farewell to 
Assyria, amidst the tears and blessings of the people 
-among whom he had lived so long. 

















ENTRANCE TO SMALL -TEMPLE, NIMROUD. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH (continued). 


The Trustees of the British Museum had made 
a larger grant of money, and had given hima 
commission to proceed with his interesting researches. 
Relinquishing an engagement with the Government, 
he at once left Constantinople, to revisit the scene of his 
former labours. The party consisted of Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who had been most useful at the 
first visit, Mr. F. Cooper, the artist selected to make 
drawings of the sculptures, with Dr. Sandwith, an English 
physician, and some native assistants. They left Con- 
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stantinople on August 28th, 1849, and tarried not till they 
reached Mosul. 

On the morning after his arrival, Mr. Layard paid a visit 
to Kouyunjik, the mound opposite Mosul, which had been 
partly opened before he quitted Assyria, and on which 
he had purposed to bestow further research. It pre- 
sented the same bare and yellow appearance as before ; 
but his friend Mr. Ross had made several excavations, 
and opened some passages into it, which were surveyed 
with peculiar interest by Mr. Layard. They formed 
parts of one great building, and bore marks of the action 
of fire. Very interesting, indeed, were all the remains 
that had been brought to light; and, though greatly 
damaged by the fire, were evidently the ruins of a palace 
of great magnificence. The vast accumulation of rubbish 
above the remains, its hardness and peculiar character, 
had rendered it impossible to excavate from the surface, as 
at Nimroud ; and, accordingly, tunnels had been run in, 
about thirty feet below the top of the mound, in various 
directions, and lighted from above by shafts driven into 
them. Through these vast tunnels Mr. Layard now 
walked, entering the great hall by one of them, and ex- 
amining the sculptures which yet remained upon its walls. 
The bas-reliefs were of the most interesting character. 
They represented battles and other scenes, accompanied 
by short inscriptions, or labels, giving account of the 
conquered kings and countries, the names of the prin- 
cipal prisoners, and other particulars of the greatest 
interest. A full history of the exploits of the king who 
built the palace was thus brought to light; at least, so far 
as these inscriptions had escaped the ravages of the fire 
by which the palace had been destroyed. 
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By the 12th of October Mr. Layard had organized his 
plans for continuing the work, and about one hundred 
men began excavations in the mound. 

On the 18th of the same month he visited Nimroud, 
and recommenced his operations there, so that the two 
works might go forward simultaneously. 

It is not possible for us, however, to trace the daily 
labours at these mounds; we can only present a few of 
the results. It was not long before the excavations at 
Kouyunjik took a yet more interesting shape. The 
remains proved to be those of a palace built by Senna- 
cherib, who, as our readers know, was the king who made 
war against Hezekiah. Each apartment was panelled 
with sculptured slabs, representing a single subject, thus 
making each apartment the record of a distinct period. 
In one were portrayed the wars of the king, in a moun- 
tainous region ; in another, a campaign in a low country, 
and so on; as if each hall had been added as a memorial 
of some one military enterprise. Amongst the most in- 
teresting of these bas-reliefs was a series representing the 
process of removing the colossal bulls which adorned the 
entrances to the palace, and depicting, with great spirit, 
- the several scenes of their progress. Several of the cham- 
bers seem to have been erected to receive and preserve 
the public archives or records; for in them were found 
an immense number of tablets of baked clay of various 
sizes, covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform character. 
Besides these, were found various seals, which had evi- 
dently ‘‘ been appended to written documents, probably 
rolls of leather or papyrus, the marks of the string being 
still visible ;” but these documents had perished in the 
course of ages. Two of them were particularly interest- 
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ing, the one, the seal of an Egyptian monarch; the 
other, that of an Assyrian king. They seemed to have 
been jointly appended to one document, probably an 
agreement between the sovereigns. The Egyptian 
monarch’s name has since been shown to be that of 
Sabaco II., thought to be the So of 2 Kings xvii. 4, and 
the immediate predecessor of Tirhakah, who came against 
Sennacherib. 

This palace of Sennacherib, though only partially 
explored by Mr. Layard, was proved even then—and: 
_several most interesting discoveries have since been made 
in it—to have been of a very vast and magnificent cha- 
racter. ‘‘No less than seventy-one halls, chambers, and 
passages where explored; whose walls, almost without 
any exception, were panelled with slabs of sculptured 
alabaster, recording the wars, the triumphs, and other 
great deeds of the Assyrian king. By a rough calculation, 
about 9,880 feet, or nearly two miles of bas-reliefs, with 
twenty-seven portals, formed by colossal winged bulls and 
lion-sphinxes, were uncovered.” 

Beside the great palace of Kouyunjik, one of the city 
gates was also discovered, between which the armies of 
Sennacherib had once gone forth to battle, and returned 
with spoils. And, since Mr. Layard left, several obelisks, . 
an entire statue, and numerous halls and chambers, in far 
better condition than any before opened, have been 
found. And the palace of the grandson of Sennacherib, 
which, at first, promised less than any part of the ruins, 
has since been excavated by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, and 
has yielded the finest remains that have yet reached us. 

In the mound at Nimroud, Mr. Layard made many 
important discoveries, besides those we have detailed, 
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among which, that of the ancient throne of the Assyrian 
king, and a large chamber containing curious bronzes, 
may be specially mentioned. 

Every effort was made to secure, as far as possible, 
correct copies of the various inscriptions that appeared 
on different parts of the several buildings; and of such 
engraved bricks, cylinders, and tablets as could not be 
conveniently conveyed to this country. Various vessels, 
in pottery and bronze, have been brought over, with some 
curious bowls engraved in a character somewhat resem- 
bling the Hebrew, and believed by Mr. Layard to be the 
work of the Jews during their captivity. 

But we must forbear to dwell longer on these details. 
Mr. Layard has given a summary of the various discoveries 
made, from which it would appear that no fewer than ten 
palaces have been opened, and, to a greater or less extent, 
explored, while very much yet remains to be examined. 
From all these discoveries, great light is thrown on 
ancient and sacred history, and singular corroboration 
obtained of the truth of various portions of the Word of 
God. The most interesting illustratings thus afforded are 
derived from the incriptions now being deciphered, from 
which the testimony of the Bible is receiving no little 
support. 

The decipherment of the inscriptions is not the least 
wonderful point connected with the above interesting 
discoveries. At first they baffled every one ; both the 
characters and the language had long passed out of use, 
and no clue to them appeared to have been left. Sud- 
denly, and almost simultaneously, the idea struck several 
learned men that a clue might be found in certain ancient 
inscriptions that were to be seen in some places on the 
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face of rocks, as at Hamadan, Van, and Behistun, or 
sculptured on walls of ancient palaces, as at Persepolis, 
&c. ; and in all of them the cuneiform (or wedge-shaped) 
characters occurred. The tablets or rocks on which they 
were found, were divided into three compartments. In 
one was the ancient Scythian version; in another, the 
Babylonian ; and, in a third, the Persian. A learned 
German, Professor Grotefend, was the first to obtain the 
clue to the powers of the characters ; and, by an ingenious 
course of reasoning, made out the names of Cyrus, Darius, 
Artaxerxes, and Xerxes. By the strange coincidence 
which often marks great discoveries, at the very’ time 
that Professor Grotefend was working in Germany, a 
young English officer, now Sir H. C. Rawlinson, was 
studying the inscriptions in Persia itself with great success, 
and when the two alphabets were compared, it was found 
that they differed only in the value assigned to a single 
letter. With the key thus obtained, the still more difficult 
Babylonian was unlocked, and the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the record of his buildings read by Dr. 
Hincks. Nineveh now opened her treasure-houses, the 
science advanced, and the result is that to-day it is not 
more difficult to read the history of any Assyrian king 
than the works of a Latin author. 

The interesting facts thus opened up to all lovers of 
the Bible must be left for succeeding chapters to unfold. 
We shall then see how God can, and does, multiply 
evidences of the truth of His own blessed Word, that we 
may have a sure hope who rest upon it for salvation. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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ice have now re- 
| lated, as briefly 
pages} as we could, the 
fete, of Nineveh; her 
rise and fall, and He dis- 
covery of her ruins. We 
next turn to apply the 
we have 
gathered to the confir- 
mation of the truth of 
sacred Scripture. <A very 
interesting field of in- 
quiry thus opens before 
us, which our readers 





might explore with no 


little profit to them- 
selves, in reference to 
other ancient cities be- 
side Nineveh. 

Delightful is it to 
know that the more 
rigidly Bible narratives 


-are tested by contem- 


porary records, the more 


complete is the evidence of their accuracy. 
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From the monuments of Babylon, Persepolis, and 
Nineveh, such evidence may be abundantly gathered. 
Infidels have done their best to impugn the truth of many 
of the historical statements of Scripture ; and, so long as 
we were in comparative ignorance of the things referred 
to, and had not the means, beyond the Word of God, of 
informing ourselves about them, we were obliged to leave 
such objections unanswered. Whether such and such 
kings ever did so and so, as the Bible said they did, we 
knew not, save as we had faith inits assertions. Whether 
such and such customs, alluded to by the prophets and 
others, ever prevailed, we could not tell from any colla- 
teral evidence, for all other history to which we had access 
was silent. But now the case is completely changed. 
“Truth has sprung out of the earth.” The researches of 
men of science in Bible lands have wonderfully corro- 
borated the statements of Scripture. The ancient monu- 
ments which have been unearthed have done their part ; 
and the discoveries of patient Christian travellers, quietly 
but earnestly pursuing their labours in Palestine, Egypt, 
Arabia, Babylonia, and other places, have accumulated 
evidence of the most satisfactory character of the credi- 
bility of the Word of God. 

Strange is it that this sort of evidence sigsuld turn up 
just as the world seemed most to need it. Hitherto, men 
have been somewhat more willing to take things for 

granted than at present. Old assertions have been received 

as worthy of credence on account of their very antiquity ; 

but nowall things are put to a searching test. Nothing 

is received as true, because simply asserted to be so. 

Something beyond mere assertion is demanded, and 

_ everything is subjected to the test of scientific or histo- 
| 6 
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rical research. The Bible shares the like scrutiny; and 
strange, but delightful it is, that Just now we can draw 
from old ruins striking proofs of its truthfulness ; and 
find in modern discovery only a reiteration of inspired 
statements made some thousands of years ago. 

Such evidence our readers will be able fully to appre- 
clate ; and we trust that by examining it for themselves, 
in some of its interesting fields of inquiry, they will 
become more firmly established in the principles of 
Christian truth. 

Let us now see what evidence of this sort the sculp- 
tured slabs and strange-looking inscriptions, discovered 
by M. Botta and Mr. Layard at Nineveh, afford us. 

For the sake of clearness, we shall enumerate a few of 
the topics connected with Nineveh and the ancient world, 
in which the statements of the Bible are supported by the 
Assyrian sculptures and inscriptions. 

1. The character ascribed to the founder of Nineveh is 
strikingly confirmed. _ 

Turn to Gen. x. 8—12, and read there of Nimrod, the 
founder of the kingdom of Assyria, and the first builder 
of Nineveh. Mark the brief history that is given of his 
doings, and especially the character he is made to bear. 
It has generally been admitted that the Nimrod here 
named is the same as the Ninus of ancient historians. 
From the above passage it would appear, as we have 
already observed, that he was originally a great hunter, 
and that his exploits as such, with his daring, courage, and 
strength, gave him notoriety amongst his people, making 
him a sort of leader and hero in the land. In time he 

pursued the course of an adventurous conqueror, and 
invaded Assyria, where he founded Nineveh, and became 
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a warlike and despotic king. All our knowledge of him 
from either sacred or profane history, gives him this cha- 
racter, and represents him as an arch-usurper, both in 
religion and in government. Josephus charges him with 
inciting the people to build the Tower of Babel, a 
building where, in later times, the seven planets were 
worshipped : while ancient tradition declares him to have 
been at last deified, and translated into the constellation 
called Orion. 

Such are the impressions, as well as recorded stories 
of Nimrod ; and one naturally looks to the discoveries at 


_ Nineveh to see whether anything has transpired there to 


confirm or to refute them. Let us see. On the slabs 
brought from this palace is repeatedly sculptured the 
figure of one who was evidently ‘‘a mighty hunter,” and 
whose colossal image amongst the winged bulls and lions 
indicates the honour in which he was held. His long 
hair falls in ringlets on his shoulders, in one hand he 
grasps an instrument something like a boomerang, and 
with the other he is strangling a lion by pressing it against 
his breast, or else he is represented holding it with the 
ease with which one would hold a kitten. This is Gis- 
dhubar, a great hero and mighty hunter, reverenced and 
almost worshipped by the Assyrians and Babylonians in 
later times. The Assyrian pronunciation of his name is 
not known, but is supposed to be Namarada or Nimrod. 
On other siabs the hunting of wild beasts is portrayed, 
displaying, as clearly as pictures can display, the characters 
and habits of the early rulers of Nineveh. 
- Nothing could tally better with the inspired record, or 
more clearly and satisfactorily confirm its descriptions of 
the beginnings of Nineveh. But further :— 
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2. The religion of the early nations of the earth, as 
described in the Bible, receives illustration. 

All Scripture, as well as profane history, tends to show 
that in the earliest ages of the world men began to seek 
visible objects to symbolize deity, and to pay to these 
symbolic forms the worship due only to God Himself. 
The heavenly bodies were the first objects of adoration, 
as we find both from Scripture and other sources. 

That such was the early worship of the Ninevites we 
have ample proof, from the bas-reliefs discovered. ‘‘ Re- 
presentations of the heavenly bodies, as sacred symbols 
are,” said Mr. Layard, “of constant occurrence in the 
most ancient Assyrian sculptures. In the bas-reliefs we 
find figures of the sun, moon, and stars suspended round 
the neck of the king, when engaged in the performance 
of religious ceremonies. In the oldest edifice they are 
frequently introduced as ornaments, particularly on the 
chariots. They are frequently accompanied by seven 
disks, which probably represent the seven great heavenly 
bodies, or perhaps the Pleiads, like which they are grouped.” 
The various allusions of Scripture to these early forms of 
idolatry are thus illustrated, and its statements confirmed. 

3. Of the warlike character of the ancient Ninevites, 
as given in sacred history, abundant proof has been 
given, and if more be required, let any one glance at the 
bas-reliefs brought from Nineveh, and he will see at once 
this character fully shown forth in the many battle-scenes 
portrayed before him. 

4. Special historical facts recorded in Sacred Writ 
receive corroboration from the Nineveh discoveries. 

Very singular indeed are some of the confirmations 
sof these historical allusions. For illustration, turn to 


oe 
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2 Kings x. 32, and read there, “In those days (the days 
of Jehu) the Lord began to cut Israel short : and Hazael 
smote them in all the coasts of Israel ; from Jordan east- 
ward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, and the 
Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer, which is by 
the river Arnon, even Gilead and Bashan.” 

Right interesting is it to find that the black obelisk in 
the British Museum contains in its second compartment 
an account of the tribute paid by Israel at this time ; 
and that there stands the name of Jehu, the then king of 
Israel; in the text below, that of Hazael, his contemporary 
and master. There is, moreover, in the annals of Senna- 
- cherib, a notice of Ith-baal,-or Eth-baal, the father of 
Jezebel. 

Very soon after the settlement of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, as we have already seen, a series of 
incursions on the part of Assyria commenced, tending to 
the no small disturbance of the peace and comfort of those 
kingdoms, and their ultimate reduction to the condition 
of tributaries of the Assyrian power. 

Turning to 2 Kings xv. 19, we read, “ Pul, the king of 
Assyria, came against the land: and Menahem gave Pul 
a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with 
him to confirm the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem 
exacted the money of Israel, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth, of each man. fifty shekels of silver, to give to the 
king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria turned back, 
and stayed not there in the land.” Amongst the in- 
teresting inscriptions deciphered is one on a bas-relief 
representing a succession of kings paying tribute to the 
Assyrian monarch ; and the name of this very Menahem 
appears in the inscription. 
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Again, in 2 Kings xviii. 13—15, we read, ‘‘ Now in 
the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah did Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them. And Hezekiah king of Judah 
sent to the king of Assyria, to Lachish, saying, I have 
offended ; return from me: that which thou puttest on 
me will I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed unto 
Hezekiah king of Judah three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all 
the silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and 
in the treasures of the king’s house.” 

Compare with this account the translation given below. 

One more illustration, and we have done. Turning 
again to 2 Kings xviil. 14, we find that Sennacherib was 
laying siege to Lachish at the time there spoken of. 
Among the slabs taken out of Sennacherib’s palace at 
Kouyunjik, is one representing a king seated on a throne, 
and superintending the siege of a city which his soldiers 
are engaged in taking. (See woodcut at the commencement 
of this chapter.) Above the head of the king is the follow- 
ing inscription : 
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the translation of which is as follows: ‘“Sennacherib, the 
great king, king of the country of Assyria, on the throne 
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of judgment sits, and the spoil of Lachish passes be- 
fore him.” ‘‘Here,” says Mr. Layard, ‘‘ was the actual 
picture of the taking of Lachish, the city, as we know 
from the Bible, besieged by Sennacherib when he sent 
his generals to demand tribute from Hezekiah, and which 
he had captured before their return (see 2 Kings xix. 8; 
and Isa. xxxvil. 8). 

Here, however, we must close this chapter, only record- 
ing our deep sense of obligation to the men who, with so 
much patience and effort, have given us these valuable 
seals to the credibility of Bible statements. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE (continued). 


| subject for consideration—the demonstrations 
Gzsandes| Of the truthfulness of thesacred writers afforded 
by the late discoveries at Nineveh. We saw this exem- 
plified in certain historical statements recorded in the 
Bible between two and three thousand years ago, but left 
unsustained by any correlative records, until, from the 
ruins of the very city spoken of, the evidence is dug up, 
and we find the inspired statements confirmed and illus- 
trated in the minutest particulars. 

We need not dwell at large upon the support such 
corroborations of God’s Word afford to its general de- 
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clarations. Our readers will at once perceive their value, 
and will, we doubt not, grasp the “sure and certain word” 
more firmly than they have hitherto done. But there is 
a yet more striking and interesting, although similar field 
of observation, than these historical records. It is the 
proofs which these discoveries afford of the accuracy of 
many incidental allusions to habits, dress, customs, &c., 
which are found in Scripture, especially in the prophetical 
books. These allusions have ever been esteemed as too 
numerous and minute to allow of the probability of a 
forgery ; but till lately they have been left unsustained by 
any accessible monuments or records. Now, however, 
all are clearly proved to have been correct; and one 
cannot but feel that the men who wrote as these in- 
spired writers did must have walked through the palaces 
now laid bare, and have gazed, not only on these very 
sculptures, but on the men themselves whose character 
and attire are there depicted. 

This is especially the case with the prophet Ezekiel 
who was one of the children of the captivity ; and in his 
exile near Nineveh probably had opportunities of visiting 
the city itself, and of becoming familiar with its powerful 
and idolatrous inhabitants. His allusions and descrip- 
tions, however, are not alone in their exactitude of detail ; 
of Nahum and others the same demonstrations could be 
given, to almost any length. 

Some of the allusions to which we refer are of the most 
incidental character, such as a forger would never think 


of: and here they are shown to be correct. The value 


of all this, as evidence of the authenticity of Sacred Writ, 


_ is very great, and at once precludes the idea of fabrication. 


A forger of such a history and such books would have 
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carefully avoided details which might, by close scrutiny 
be detected as erroneous; he would have dealt rather in 


general descriptions than in minute allusions and circum- 





. 


stances. Indeed, there are about. the manners and — ; 


customs of every people particulars which none but an 
eye-witness can be familiar with, and to which no other 
can possibly allude. These very things, however, flow 
naturally enough from the pen of the honest observer, 
and are of the highest value afterwards. They not only 
impart at the time anair of truthfulness and reality to 
what is said, but also afford the very points by which a 
history may be in future detected as false, or proved as 
true. 

For instance; if it could be shown clearly that such 
customs as were alluded to by some eminent writer never 
existed among the people he described—that all was at 
variance with every extant record, as well as with every 
‘discovery that had been made of their former condition— 
the authenticity of the entire narrative would be justly 
doubted. Men would probably question whether the 
writer had lived at the time he pretended, or whether the 
events of which he spoke had ever occurred; and they 
would throw aside his work as a worthless forgery. But 
if, on the contrary, after long ages had passed, and this 
work, said to have been written amidst certain scenes and 
‘at a certain time, had fallen into temporary oblivion, men 
suddenly, and without seeking for it, turned up records, 
monuments, and divers other things, which for centuries 
had been lost to the world, and found there all the his- 
torian’s declarations confirmed and illustrated, and the 
minutest particulars proved to have been correct, creden- 
tials of the truth of all that he had written would at once 
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be given, and he would rise in the estimation of all right- 
judging men into the position of a trustworthy and 
truth-speaking witness. 

Now this is precisely what has taken place with regard 
to our sacred writers, and especially the later prophets, 
in connection with the monuments of Nineveh. Their 
hitherto unsustained assertions and allusions have been 
- confirmed, and we read over and over again the demon- 
strations of their truthfulness. Indeed, we might call 
the Nineveh marbles, ‘‘ Nahum and Ezekiel in sculpture.” 
Let us now glance at a few particulars. 

1. The martial character of the people is a matter of 
frequent allusion by all the sacred writers who refer to 
Nineveh. We have seen this in their invasions of Pales- 
tine, but we see it, too, in the poetical descriptions of 
the prophets. Just gaze at any part of the Assyrian 
Galleries at the British Museum, and see if these allusions 
be not illustrated in almost every compartment. 

2. The ferocity and cruelty of the Ninevites are again 
and again spoken of. ‘Thus, in Nahum 1. 11—13: 


‘* Where is the dwelling of the lions, 

And the feeding place of the young lions, 
Where the lion, even the old lion, walked, 

‘ And the lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid 
The lion did tearin pieces enough for his whelps, 
And strangled for his lionesses, ° 
And filled his holes with prey, 

And his dens with ravin,” &c., &c. 


See, reader, on yonder marbles those representations 
of soldiers flaying men alive, and mangling headless 
bodies ; or those executioners cutting off heads of pri- 
soners, while eunuchs coolly write down the list of the 
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number told; or those warriors putting out the eyes of 
their wretched victims; or those prisoners led by ropes 
fastened to rings passed through their lips; and mark 
how strangely the foregoing and other descriptions of 
Assyrian cruelty are pictured. The last-mentioned bar- 
barity seems singularly to illustrate the allusion of Amos 
to the retributive justice of which the Ninevites were to 
be the subjects : 
** He will take you away with hooks, 
And your posterity with fish-hooks.”—Amos iy. 2. 
3. The pride and arrogance of the Ninevites are often 
alluded to: 
“ This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
That said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside 
me.” —Zeph. ii. 15. 

Read, along with these allusions, the language of her 
king, as recorded on the black obelisk, the annals of 
Sennacherib, &c., and you need no better illustration 
of her pride and arrogance. Could anything accord 
more closely with the language ascribed by the prophet 
to Nineveh, ‘‘I am, and there is none beside me?” 

4. The dress and appearance of the Ninevites are 
spoken of particularly by Ezekiel, who is apparently 
alluding to what he had himself seen. 

‘* She doted upon the Assyrians her neighbours, 
Captains and rulers clothed most gorgeously, 
Horsemen riding upon horses, 

Ali of them desirable young men. 

She saw men portrayed upon the wall, 

The images of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, 
Girded with girdles upon their loins, 


Exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, 
All of them princes to look to.”—Ezek. xxiii. 12, 14, 15. 
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And there they are upon those marbles, all of them 
“princes to look to;” “exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads ;” “‘clothed most gorgeously ;” ‘‘men portrayed 
with vermilion upon the wall,” the red tint of which is 
yet to be seen on some of the slabs ; “‘girded with girdles 
upon their loins;” ‘horsemen riding upon horses.” 
Ezekiel, one feels sure, must have seen either these slabs 
or the men themselves. 

5. The modes of warfare adopted by ne Ninevites are 
also spoken of : 


**The men of Arvad with thine army were upon thy walls 
round about, 
And the Gammadims were in thy towers: 
They hanged their shields upon thy walls round about.” 
Ezek xxvitect t. 


So said Ezekiel, and various bas-reliefs show that his 
statements were correct. 

The use of horses and chariots in war, and the rapid 
and dashing character of their movements, are spoken of 
more than once. Weare told that the king of Assyria 
exultingly cried, “ With the multitude of my chariots am 
I come up;” and Nahum makes mention of— 


‘¢The sound of the whip, and the sound of the rattling of the 
wheels, 
The horses prancing, and the chariots bounding ; 


The mounting of horsemen, the gleaming of swords, 
And the lightning of spears.” —Nahum iii. 2, 3. 


Slab after slab is seen to exhibit horsemen and chariots 
going forth to, engaged in, or returning from, the scene 
of war. 

6. Their saerstition is another matter of allusion, and 
receives illustration from the tablets and marbles. 
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In the book of Nahum, Nineveh is called “The mis- © 
tress of witchcrafts, that selleth . .. . families through 
her witchcrafts” (chap. ui. 4). Isaiah also speaks of her 
superstitions :— 

** Persist now in thine enchantments, 
And in the multitude of thy sorceries in which thou hast 
laboured from thy youth, 
Let them stand up now and save thee, 
The observers of the heavens, the gazers on the stars : 
That prognosticate at every new moon 
What are the events that shall happen unto thee?” 
Isa, xlvii. 12—14. 

Our space forbids our pursuing these allusions further ; — 
but our readers would do well to pay a visit to the 
Assyrian Galleries at the British Museum, taking with 
them Archbishop Newcome’s beautiful translation of the 
lesser prophets (from which we have already made several 
quotations) and reading, amidst those sculptured records, 
the inspired descriptions of the character and habits of 
the ancient Assyrians. ‘Thus will they gather for them- 
selves the most conclusive proofs that ‘‘ EVERY WORD OF 
Gop IS TRUE.” 
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SUPPOSED SITE OF NINEVEI, 


CHAPTER XI. 
PROPHECIES RESPECTING NINEVEH. 


77%. must not pass from our brief glances at ancient 
Vi Ves) Nineveh, as brought before us by sacred and 
abies’; profane historians, without a few words regard- 
ing the predictions which have been fulfilled in her de- 
struction. These predictions are, in reality, amongst the 
best and clearest credentials of the truth of the Word of 
God, and of the Divine inspiration of those who penned 
its pages. | | 
To our youthful readers, Nineveh, in this view, pos- 
sesses a value and importance which claim their intel- 
ligent attention. ‘There she lies, beneath her mighty 
“mounds, cast down by the just vengeance of God—ser 
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God, though unknown and unacknowledged—bearing 
her silent but clear and unmistakable testimony to the 
entire truth of every word the ancient seers uttered against 
her. Walk in thought her empty palaces, her deserted 
halls, her ruined streets, and everywhere you will meet 
with demonstrations of the inspiration of the sacred 
writings, and find that ‘holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

The predictions to which we refer will be chiefly found 
in the books of Nahum and Zephaniah. Of these pre- 
dictions, those uttered by Nahum are considerably the 
older, though both must have been pronounced while as 
yet the sun of Nineveh was in its meridian glory, and her 
pride and greatness were at their height. The precise 
_ time at which Nahum wrote his bold and noble prophecy 
cannot now be fixed. The book itself gives no clue to 
it, nor have we any allusion:to him in Sacred Writ, save 
the very brief note heading his predictions—‘“ The burden | 
of Nineveh. The book of the vision of Nahum the 
Lilkoshite” —which seems only to indicate the place of 
his nativity. St. Jerome tells us that Nahum was born in - 
a village in Galilee, the ruins of which were shown him ; 
and it has been conjectured, that as the people of Galilee 
were taken as captives into Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29), in 
the reign of Jotham, king of Judah, Nahum may probably 
have then been carried to the wicked city, and, looking 
on all its pride and magnificence, have announced the 
coming judgments of his God. If so, he flourished about 
115 years before the destruction of Nineveh, which esti-_ 
mate exactly tallies with what Josephus says of him. An 
allusion in the third chapter and 8th verse of his prophecy 
has been cited to prove that he must have flourished after 
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the destruction of No-Ammon (Thebes), in Egypt, which 
event Dr. Prideaux has shown to have been accomplished 
by Sennacherib, previously to his marching against 
Jerusalem. This would make Nahum contemporary with 
Hezekiah, as asserted by Jerome. The chronology 
adopted in our Bibles places the date of his predictions 
at B.c. 713. The date of the destruction of Nineveh, 
arrived at partly by astronomical calculations, is B.c. 606. 
This would place the predictions of Nahum 107 years 
before their fulfilment, which is the briefest interval that 
can be assigned. Uttered thus above a century before 
their accomplishment, and while the city was yet in all 
‘ its glory, they are very striking indeed. 

Open your Bible, reader, at the book of Nahum, and 
read (chap. ii. 1—8) how he predicts in general terms, 
but most definitely, the coming overthrow of Nineveh :— 


*¢ Woe to the city of blood! 

She is all full of falsehood and violence ; 

The prey departeth not ; 

A sound of the whip is there, and asound of the rattling of wheels, 

And of the prancing of horses, and of the bounding of chariots, 
and of the horsemen mounting. 

The flame of the sword is also there, and the lightning of the spear ; 

A multitude of slain, and a heap of dead bodies ; 

And there is no end to the carcases : 

They stumble upon their carcases..... 

Behold, I am against thee, saith Jehovah of hosts ; 

And I will uncover thy skirts before thy face ; 

And I will show the nations thy nakedness, and the kingdoms thy 
shame. 

And I will cast upon thee abominable filth, 

And I will dishonour thee, and make thee as dung. 

And it shall come to pass, every one that seeth thee shall flee 
from thee, 

And shall say, Nineveh is laid waste. 


7 
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Who will bemoan thee ? 
Where shall I seek comforters for thee?” 
Archbishop Newcome'’s Translation. 


Turn again to the prophecy of Zephaniah chap. i. 
13—15, and read another prediction, to the same in- 
tent, but uttered some years later:— 

** And he will stretch out his hand against the north, 

And destroy Assyria. 

And will make Nineveh a desolation, 

And dry like a wilderness. 

And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, 

All the beasts of the nations: 

Both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels 

of it. 

Their voice shall sing in the windows ; 

Desolation shall be in the thresholds : 

For he shall uncover the cedar work. 

This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 

That said in her heart I am, and there is none beside me : 

How is she become a desolation, 


A place for beasts to lie down in!” 


In such terms was the entire overthrow of the place 
predicted. Nothing, at the moment, could have appeared 
less likely, extended, as Nineveh was, over an area of 
sixty miles, surrounded by lofty walls, one hundred feet 
in height, and defended by fifteen hundred towers, each 
two hundred feet in height ; the entire mistress of all the 
surrounding countries. Nothing could have seemed so 
distant from probability, as that she should ever become 
a habitation for the wild beasts of the desert. Yet so it 
happened. Every word of God is true, and must be 
fulfilled. His curse, once uttered, works and will work 
to the fulfilment of His purpose, whoever may oppose, 
and however unlikely that fulflment may appear. 
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Within one hundred and twenty years of these majestic ~ 
denunciations Nineveh is overthrown, and the predic- 
tions accomplished to the letter. 

_ Already have our readers been told the story of her 
ruin, but its exact accordance with sacred prophecy must 
now be shown. Nahum had declared, “‘ While they be 

_ folden together as thorns, and while they are drunken as 
drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry” 
(chap. i. ro). Diodorus Siculus asserts, that ‘ while all 
the Assyrian army were feasting for their former vic- 
tories, those about Arbaces, being informed of their 
negligence and drunkenness by some deserters, assaulted 
them unexpectedly by night, and, making an organized 
attack upon them, when they were unprepared, became 
masters of the camp and slew many of the soldiers, and 
drove the rest into the city.” 

Nahum foretold, ‘The gates of the river shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dissolved” (chap. ii. 6); 
and, “with an over-running flood He will make an utter 
end of the place thereof” (chap. i. 8) : predictions which 
indicated that the river should overflow, and aid in the 
ruin of the place. Whether the knowledge of this pro- 
phecy had led the heathen oracle to assert that the city 
could never be overthrown till the river became its foe, 
we cannot tell ; but such an oracular assertion did exist. 
The fulfilment was remarkably exact; for Diodorus tells 
us that, in the third year of the siege, the river, being 
swollen by continual rains, overflowed its banks, and 
washed away about twenty furlongs of the city wall. 
Then the king, thinking that the oracle was fulfilled,. 
and that the river had become the enemy of the city, 
formed the funeral pile, in which he perished with his: 
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household, and the enemy entered the breach which the 
waters had made. } 

The consternation produced by the overflow was also 
strikingly predicted: ‘The heart melteth, and the knees 
smite together, and much pain is in all loins, and the 
faces of them all gather blackness ” (Nahum ii. 10). 

“Thy people in the midst of thee are women,” said 
the prophet Nahum (chap. iii. 13) ; and this exactly agrees 
with the recorded effeminacy and voluptuousness of 
Sardanapalus —his dressing like a woman, and speaking 
in a soft and affected voice. 

“The fire shall devour thy bars. Draw thee waters 
for the siege, fortify thy strong holds: go into clay, and 
tread the morter, make strong the brick-kiln. There 
shall the fire devour thee” (chap. iil. t3—15). Thus cried 
the inspired seer ; and we know how Sardanapalus built 
she mighty funeral pile, and how the fire devoured him 
and his, burning, as Atheneeus tells us, for fifteen days. 

“Take,” cried Nahum, “ Take ye the spoil of silver, 
take the spoil of gold: for there is none end of the store 
and glory out of all the pleasant furniture” (chap. ii. 9) ; 
and Diodorus assures us, that many talents of gold and 
silver, preserved from the fire, were carried to Ecbatana, 
the royal city of the Medes. 

“The Lord,” said Nahum, “ will make an utter end 
of the place thereof; . . . . He will make an utter end: 
affliction shall not rise up the second time.” “ Behold, I 
am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts,... and I 
will cut off thy prey from the earth, and the voice of thy 
messengers shall no more be heard.” ‘Thy crowned 
are as the locusts, and thy captains as the great grass- 
hoppers, which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but 
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when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is 
not known where they are. Thy shepherds slumber, O 
king of Assyria: thy nobles shall dwell in the dust: 
thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them. There is no healing of thy bruise; thy 
wound is grievous: all that hear the bruit of thee shall 
clap the hands over thee” (chaps. i. 8, 9; ii. 13; iii. 17 
—19). Here is utter desolation foretold; the very place 
of the city to be unknown; its people scattered, never 
again to be gathered; and its wound never again to be 
healed. How exactly all this has been accomplished our 
readers already know. Lucian, who flourished in the 
second century after Christ, affirms that in his day 
Nineveh had utterly perished ; and that there was no 
foot-print remaining to tell where once it had been 
situated—a testimony the more to be heeded, as Lucian 
was a native of Samosata, a city on the Euphrates, and 
had, doubtless, a full knowledge of the district in which 
proud Nineveh had once stood. So completely was the 
prophecy fulfilled, that, till lately, doubts were entertained 
whether the heaps about Mosul were really the remains 
of Nineveh, or not; so that only the most modern dis- 
covery has fixed the site with certainty. 

Thus, reader, has every word of Scripture been entirely 
fulfilled ; and in the ancient prophecies you almost read 
the history of what has transpired since. Surely we can- 
not peruse these strange predictions, and then turn and 
-behold their complete fulfilment, without clasping that 
holy Book, in which they are found, more firmly to our 
breasts, and feeling a deeper conviction that in following 
it we follow no cunningly-devised fable, but a sure and 
certain word, to which we do well to give all heed. 










































































































































































































































































A ou —MS ea 
PYRAMIDAL MOUND AT NIMROUD. 


CHAPTERS 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SCRIPTURE PROPHECY. 


RY EADER, carry back your thoughts, if you can, 
| some three thousand years, and let Nineveh in 
all its. pomp and glory rise before you. An 
immense city, beautiful with palaces, and strong with 
lofty walls and towers of defence,—there she sits, proud 
of her high position amongst the nations, and holding 





in contempt all that succumb not to her rule. Walk . 


round her boundaries—it is a long journey of sixty miles. 
Survey her walls and towers. There they rise—her walls 
a hundred feet in height—her towers, fifteen hundred in 
number, each two hundred feet in height. Enter her gates, 


——. 
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and mark, as you pass, their strength. Stand by as her 
armies pour forth, and note their noble bearing, might, 
and courage—“ all of them princes to look to.” Pass 
through her palaces, glittering with riches—the abodes 
of luxury, honour, pride, and wealth. Observe her kings 
and nobles—bold, daring, brave. Do you wonder at 
_her boast? Was ever city so well entitled to say, “I 
am, and there is none beside me?” Where are there 
such strongholds—where such profusion of wealth— 
where such gatherings of power? To all human observa- 
tion she hath a strength within her that must keep her 
mistress of the nations for ever. To all human calcula- 
tion she may laugh at the power-of time to bring down 
her palaces, or the might of men to remove her from her 
greatness. But a voice has even now come out against 
her, and a sentence hath been pronounced upon her, 
which will bring down these lofty towers to the ground, 
and make desolate those splendid palaces. 
“Did ever any exalt themselves against the Lord and 
prosper?” Nineveh hath exalted herself against the 
Lord. In her pride she hath spoken blasphemies against 
the Most High, and defied His power to destroy. And 
-Nineveh must fall. From herself has come her ruin. 
Her pride, her idolatry, her blasphemy, her sensuality, 
her treatment of God’s people—these have provoked the 
just vengeance of the Most High, and upon her has fallen | 
the withering curse which must work until it has made 
her a desolation in the earth. In the midst of her pros- 
perity the sentence has gone forth, and though hand join 
in hand, the end it speaks of must come. 
So God’s threatenings ever work. They are no 
empty words, no feeble utterances ; they have in them 
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reality and power. Once provoked, there is no ingenuity 
of man can disappoint them of their purpose ; there is 
no lapse of time that can wear out their strength; sooner 
or later they fall upon the sinner’s head and bring him to 
ruin. It was so with Nineveh. 

At the time at which she was in the zenith of her glory, 
saying, ‘I shall never be moved,” there was living near to 
the city of Nineveh a captive Jew called Nahum. He had 
been taken prisoner and brought into Assyria by Shalma- 
neser, in his invasion of Israel, and was retained by him 
as one of the hostages for the due payment of the tribute 
imposed upon the Jewish king. 

In this position he was daily cognizant of the pride, 
the cruelties, the sensuality, and the idolatry of the Nine- 
vites ; and as a pious Jew, suffering from their influence, 
his spirit was galled and grieved. Day by day we may 
imagine him going forth and looking on the burdens of 
his brethren, until the fire of a holy indignation burned 
within him, and he poured forth his heart’s full grief in 
touching strains; or, beneath the influence of the Spirit 
of prophecy, mingled his own deep feeling of the injury 
inflicted upon his nation with the denunciation of divine 
judgments on his oppressors. 

In this position, and at this time, were those sentences 
written which we find preserved in the book bearing this 
prophet’s name. Open it, and read its first fine sentence, 
in which the captive prophet seems to be seeking to stay 
his faith upon his God amidst the dark and stormy night 
in which he lived, while he utters prophetic sentences 
regarding the impending doom of Nineveh :— 


‘God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth; the Lord revengeth, 
and is furious ; the Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries, and 
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he reserveth wrath for his enemies. The Lord is slow to anger, and 
great in power, and will not at all acquit the wicked: the Lord hath 
his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the 
dust of hisfeet-.... Who can stand before his indignation ? and 
who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? his fury is poured out 
like fire, and the rocks are thrown down byhim. The Lord is good, 
a strong hold in the day of trouble ; and he knoweth them that trust 
in him. But with an overrunning flood he will make an utter end 
of the place thereof, and darkness shall pursue his enemies.”— 
Nahum i. 2—8. 


The prophet’s harp, thus strung to the utterance of 
terrible things, is not laid aside till the whole judgment 
of Nineveh has been pronounced. That judgment is set 
forth in darkest forms. It was to come upon the people 
at a time of utter carelessness, and when they were in- 
dulging in all their vices :— 

‘*For while they be folden together as thorns, and while they 
are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully 
dry.’—Chap. i. 10. 

Their gods in whom they had trusted were to be cut off, 
and their temples destroyed :— 


**Out of the house of thy gods will I cut offthe graven image and 
the molten image.”— Chap. i. 14. 


All the efforts of the people to retain their strongholds 
were to be in vain :— 


‘* He that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face: keep the 
munition, watch the way, make thy loins strong, fortify thy power 
mightily. .... The shield of his mighty men is made red, the 
valiant men are in scarlet : the chariots shall be with flaming torches 
in the day of his preparation, and the fir trees shall be terribly shaken. 
The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways : they shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightnings. He shall recount his worthies: they shall 
stumble in their walk : they shall make haste to the wall thereof, 
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and the defence shall be prepared. The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dissolved.”—Chap. ii. I—6. 


Consternation and dismay were to mark their haste on 
finding they could not escape :— 


‘Stand, stand, shall they cry; but none shall look back..... 
The heart melteth, and the knees smite together, and much pain is in 
all loins, and the faces of them all gather blackness.”—Chap. ii. 8—10. 


Great was to be the slaughter of the mighty men :— 


** The noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, 
and of the pransing horses, and of the jumping chariots. The horse- 
man lifteth up both the bright sword and the glittering spear: and 
there isa multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases; and 
there is none end of their corpses ; they stumble upon their corpses.” 
—Chap. ili. 2, 3. 

The rulers of Nineveh were to be effeminate, her gates 
were to be left open to her foes, fire was to devour her 

palaces. 


‘Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are women : the gates of 
thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies: the fire shall 
devour thy bars. Draw thee waters for the siege, fortify thy strong 
holds: go into clay, and tread the morter, make strong the brick 
kiln. There shall the fire devour thee: the sword shall cut thee 
off.” —Chap. iii. 13—I5. 

Her overthrow was to be complete and for ever :— 

‘* Behold, Iam against thee, saith the Lord of hosts. ... . And 
I will cast abominable filth upon thee, and make thee vile, and will 
set thee as a gazing stock. And it shall come to pass, that all they 
that look upon thee shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid 
waste: who will bemoanher?” ‘‘Sheis empty, and void, and waste.” 
‘With an overrunning flood he will make an utter end of the place 
thereof.”—Chap. iii. 5—7; ii. 10; i. 8. 

The people were to be completely dispersed ; their 
nationality was to be lost; and the city was no more to 
be rebuilt :— 
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‘* Thy crowned are as the locusts, and thy captains as the great 
grasshoppers, which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when 
the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not known where 
they are. . . . Thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no 
man gathereth them. There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy wound 
is grievous: all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands over 
thee.”—Chap. ili. 17-19. ‘‘I will make thy grave; for thou art 
vile.” —Chap. i. 14. 


In such forms did the prophet Nahum address the then 
haughty Nineveh, and read out to her her coming doom ; 
while as yet no cloud had risen upon her horizon, and 

‘no portentous sign of approaching evil had crossed her 
path. 

Eighty-three years after Nahum, another prophet, 
Zephaniah, rose and uttered in Judea curses like those 
uttered nigh to Nineveh, though not so full or so many. - 
Turn to his second chapter, the 13th and following verses, 
and read :— 


‘* And he will stretch out his hand against the north, and destroy 
Assyria ; and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilder- 
ness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts of 
the nations: both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the 
upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing in the windows ; desolation 
shall be in the thresholds ; for he shall uncover the cedar work. This 
is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, lam, 
and there is none beside me: how is she become a desolation, a 
place for beasts to lie down in ! every one that passeth by her shall 
hiss, and wag his hand.” 


How far these predictions were fulfilled our readers 
are prepared in some sort to declare. We have already 
described the overthrow of Nineveh, which is but a re- 
capitulation of what Nahum had seen in prophetic vision. 
Every particular foretold was carried out. The rising of ~ 
the river ; the opening of the floodgates; the burning of 
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the city—demonstrated by the condition of the ruins as 
now discovered,—all happened exactly as the seer had 
foretold. For above two thousand years has Nineveh lain 
an utter desolation,— her very site unknown till lately, and 
only now disclosed to prove more clearly, perhaps, than 
was ever proved before, that “THE COUNSEL OF THE 
LORD, THAT SHALL STAND.” 








ASSAULT ON A CITY. 



























































































































































REMOVAL OF THE WINGED BULL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NINEVEH, A TEACHER OF GREAT TRUTHS. 


= must now draw our brief chapters on Nineveh 
si] to a close; and, in doing so, must seek to 
gather, from the ghimpses we have had of her 
history and her doom, some important practical lessons, 
which they are eminently fitted to impart. From those 
buried palaces, from those lofty mounds, come voices 
eloquent with teachings, to which it were well for us to 
listen ; and in which we may find much that is calculated 
to benefit us in our daily life and walk. 

1. Hear you not, reader, a solemn lesson on the pass- 
ing, transitory character of all earthly things? And see 
_you not, as if written by the finger of God upon the 
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desolated homes of Nineveh, His own true sentence, “ Zhe 
Jashion of this world passeth away ?” 

Once Nineveh was “a refoicing city.” The noise of 
revelry and song was heard amidst her streets. All was 
reckless gaiety and sin. Rich, mighty, great, ‘‘she dwelt 
carelessly ” among the nations. Who then would have 
ever imagined her final doom, her disappearance from the 
earth, so as to become as though she had not been, her 
very site unknown, and for many ages not a fragment of 
her former greatness to be seen? Yet so the great world 
is passing, with all its life and pageantry. Its palaces, 
like Nineveh’s, shall one day be desolate, its great ware- 
houses shut up; and the busy crowds, that now fill its 
streets, or enliven its dwellings, shall all have passed 
away. Oh! seek, reader, for more abiding things : even 
for a city that hath foundations, and that shall never be 
moved. Seek those riches which can never be taken 
away, and which will survive the ruin of all the empires 
of earth, and the breaking up of the great world itself. — 
“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; dut he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 

2. Hear you not, coming up from those heaps of 
Nineveh, a voice which once more speaks in solemn 
tones, and tells you that every sentence of God, pro- 
nounced against sin and sinners, shall be fulfilled P 

This word of warning has been uttered before, but we 
repeat it to give it fuller emphasis. ‘Too often does the 
sinner fancy that God will not punish sin: that, though | 
He says He will, He really will not, and that the curses 
of His book shall never be visited upon the guilty head. 
Alas! for the delusions of men! No word hath ever 
dropped from the Divine lip, telling of coming judgment, 
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that shall not be fulfilled. ‘Though hand join in hand, 
yet shall not the wicked go unpunished.” Now, judg- 
ment seems to sleep ; God appears not toconsider. “ And 
because,” says the wise man, “judgment against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore, the hearts of 
the children of men are fully set in them to do evil.” 
So was it with Nineveh, who impiously laughed at the 
sentence of destruction, and cried, “I shall never be 
moved.” But she was moved. The judgment lingered, 
but only lingered to gather strength, and work.a vaster 
ruin. “Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little.” 
“ Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in 
the way with him ;” for, depend upon it, if thou dost not, 
the judgment will come, the ruin will work, and He that 
brought down the guilty Nineveh will bring thee down. 
3. Hear you not, from those long-entombed palaces 
and monuments, loud voices in support of the authenti- 
city and accuracy of Holy Writ ? Those long-buried walls 
rise as it were to bear their testimony to the truthfulness 
of ancient seers and holy men of God. “ Every word of 
God is true,” is a sentence we have already sounded in 
our reader’s ear again and again, as we have repeated the 
story of the discoveries at Nineveh. For centuries many 
of the assertions of Sacred Writ rested for acceptance on 
their own authority alone. Good men believed them, 
because they found them standing amidst much that they 
could demonstrate to be true, and gave them the credit 
which they believed was merited. But infidels asked for 
the proof on other grounds, and were prepared to treat 
with contempt what could not be borne out by the dis- 
coveries of science, or the facts of ancient history. For 
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long, too, was it thought by many well-intentioned, but 
mistaken Christians, that modern discoveries in science, 
and the advance of general information, would contradict 


the sacred records, and loosen their hold upon men’s 


minds. Nay, some had gone so far as to denounce all 
scientific research associated with God’s book, as calcu- 
lated only to make men infidels, and as altogether im- 
proper and profane, but the discoveries of science, and 
the researches of travellers, have only produced the 
opposite result ; and some of the most striking proofs of 
the authenticity of Holy Writ are to be obtained from the 
onward march of the very sciences that once were féared. 
Wonderful does it at first sight appear that it should be 
so; and yet not wonderful when duly considered. There 
must be perfect harmony between nature and revelation, 
coming as they do from the self-same source. He who 
made that which is true in nature could write nothing 
that should be contrary to itin His word. To us it may 
seem contrary ; but we do not know the whole. The 
Bible is, in fact, ahead of us in its science and its history. 
We have yet to learn the things of which it speaks, and 
find out, by long and laboured searchings, the truths which 
it contains. 

And this, you will observe, is very striking, when you 
consider the diversity of the attainments of the writers, 
the peculiarities of their positions, the differences of their 
education and training, the times in which they lived, and 
the multitude and variety of topics on which they wrote. 
In all the writings of the ancient philosophers, as well as 
in those of some great heathen nations of the present day, 
we find errors bearing on physical science. At the 
present moment, indeed, one of the grand elements in the 
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loosening of the hold that Hindooism has hitherto had 
upon its votaries, is the discovery, in all its sacred books, 
of the greatest errors in science, and, in fact, of errors 
which will not bear the light of modern research. But 
not so the Bible. ~The more it is tested, the truer it is 
found ; and the more you investigate, the firmer is your 
faith. 

“‘ An astonishing feature of the word of God,” says the 
late eloquent Dr. Gaussen, “is, notwithstanding the time 
at which its compositions were written, and the multitude. 
of the topics to which it alludes, there is not one physical 
error, not one assertion or allusion disproved by the pro- 
- gress of modern science. None of those mistakes which 
the science of each succeeding age discovered in the 
books preceding ; above all, none of those absurdities 
which modern astronomy indicates in such great numbers 
in the writings of the ancients : in their sacred codes, in 
their philosophy, and even in the finest pages of the 
fathers of the Church; not one of these errors is to be 
found in any of our sacred books. Nothing there will 
ever contradict that which, after so many ages, the inves- 
tigations of the learned world have been able to reveal to 
us on the state of our globe, or on that of the heavens. 
Peruse with care our Scriptures, from one end to the 
other, to find there such spots; and, whilst you apply 
yourselves to this examination, remember that it is a book 
which speaks of everything: which describes nature, 
which recites its creation, which tells us of the water 
and of the atmosphere, of the mountains, of the animals, 
and of the plants. It is a book which teaches us the first 
revolutions of the world, and which also foretels its last. 
It recounts them in the circumstantial language of history; 
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it extols them in the sublimest strains of poetry; and it 
chants them in the charms of glowing song. It is a book 
which is full of Oriental rapture, elevation, variety, and 
boldness, It is a book which speaks of the heavenly and 
invisible world, whilst it speaks also of the earth and 
things visible. It is a book to which nearly fifty writers, 
of every degree of cultivation, of every condition, and 
living through the course of fifteen hundred years, have 
contributed. 

“Tt is a book which was written in the centre of Asia, 
in the sands of Arabia, in the deserts of Judea, in the 
court of the temple of the Jews, in the music-schools of 
the prophets of Bethel and Jericho, in the sumptuous 
palaces of Babylon, and on the idolatrous banks of 
Chebar; and, finally, in the centre of the Western civili- 
zation ; in the midst of the Jews and their ignorance, in 
the midst of polytheism and its idols, and in the bosom 
of pantheism and its sad philosophy. It isa book, whose 
first writer had been forty years a pupil of the magicians 
of Egypt, in whose opinion the sun, the stars, and ele- 
ments were endowed with intelligence, reacted on the 
elements, and governed the world by a perpetual alluvium. 
It is a book whose first writer preceded, by more than 
nine hundred years, the most ancient philosophers of 
ancient Greece and Asia, the Thaleses and the Pytha- 
gorases, the Talnenses, the Xenophons, and the Con- 
fuciuses.. It is a book which carries its narrations even 
to the hierarchies of angels—even to the most distant 
epochs of the future, and the glorious scenes of the last 
day. Well! search among its fifty authors, search 
among its sixty-six books, its one thousand one hundred 
and thirty-nine chapters, and its one hundred and thirty- 
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one thousand seven hundred and thirteen verses ; search“ 
for only one of those thousand errors which the ancients 
and moderns committed when they speak of the heavens 
or of the earth, of their revolutions, of their elements. 
Search, but you will find none.” 

4. Hear you not, reader, a voice speaking from Nine- 
veh, of the retribution that God has in store for the 
enemies and oppressors of His Church? 

For a time the oppressor triumphs, He treads down 
and afflicts the heritage of God. ‘The righteous hides his 
head, and feels the galling power of his foe. But the 
Lord sees it all ; and has appointed a day when he that 
afflicted shall be afflicted in turn, and when upon his head - 
who dared to oppress the saints, shall come, only with yet 
greater woes, all the evils he has inflicted upon others. 

5. Lastly, do you not recognise, in the long and event- 
ful history of Nineveh, a pledge and earnest of the final 
triumph of Jehovah over all that shall exalt itself against 
Him? 

Nineveh ventured to rebel against the Lord, and lifted 
her proud head in defiance of Him. And, in consequence, 
she fell for ever. So all opposing powers must at length 
fall before the might of Him whose right alone it is 
to rule, that He may become the only king throughout 
the earth. ‘* BLESSED ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT THEIR 
TRUST IN HIM.” 
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THE END. 


UNWIN BROTHERS, PRINTERS, CHILWORTH AND LONDON. 
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** Books are strange things. Although untongued and dumb, 
Yet with their eloquence they sway the world ; 
And, powerless and impassive as they seem, 

Move o’er the impressive minds and hearts of men 
Like fire across a prairie. Mind sparks, 

They star the else dark firmament ; they spur 

The thoughtless to reflection, raise the prone 

. With the strong leverage of intelligence ; 

Furnish the empty-minded, chart the soul 
Through her stern, perilous voyage; pedestal 
The great and gifted, beckoning meaner men 


. To gaze upon their mightier works and ways. 
O that all books were such !” 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Che Suirday School Anion, 
56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 


Suitable for Presents, Prizes, Gifts, Rewards, and Private 
Reading. 


Price Six Shillings. 


Song Pilgrimage: Travels around and throughout the 
World. By PHILIP PHILLIPS. Edited by ALFRED H. MILEs. 
Large 4to, profusely Illustrated, and handsomely bound in bevelled 
boards. A splendid Table-Book. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Pictures, Prose, and Rhymes, for Children. of all 
Climes. 160 pages, crown 4to—a Picture, with descriptive Letter- 
press, either in Poetry or Prose, on every page—cloth, bevelled 
boards, handsome side. 

** How the little ones look, and laugh, and jump for joy! Here are 
pictures almost without end, and verses to go with them. A great 
big woodcut on every page, and more than one hundred and fifty pages, 
all so beautifully bound.”— Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, in Sword and 
Trowel, 


Ailie Stuart: A Story of School Life. By ANNIE Gray. 


Incidents in the life of a young Scotch girl, and the means adopted to 
correct errors of conduct, are woven into a story suitable for girls. 


Baggage and Boots; or, Smith’s First Peep at America. 
Thirty-nine Illustrations of American Steamboats, Trains, Water- 
falls, Caves, Cities, Public Buildings, &c. 

A thoroughly readable volume, in which a large amount of informa- 

tion about America and the Americans is given in a very lively and 

attractive style. Boys especially will be delighted with it, 
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THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 
Barton Ferris. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
Shows how evangelistic work may be harmoniously promoted by- 
different sections of the Christian Church, and the evil influence some- 
times resulting from the want of such harmony. 


Boy who Sailed with Blake, The. By W. H. G. 


KINGSTON. 
A page of English History, when good men held not their lives dear 
to uphold and defend civil and religious liberty ; giving an example of 
one who obeyed God rather than men, 


Charley Laurel: A Story of Adventure by Sea and 
Land. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
The Adventures of a Pious Sailor-boy, showing the sustaining and 
cheering influence of real faith in the love and care of God. 


Denny; or, From Haven to Haven. By ANNIE GRAY. 

A story. of a Scotch Fisher-boy, whose strong will is subdued under 
the kindly influence of a loving sister. The tale is full of scenes of. 
graphic incident. 

Hermit of Livry. A Tale of the Days of Calvin. By 
E. LESLI£E. 

Guy Falconer; or, Chronicles of the Old Moat House. 
By L. E. G., Author of ‘* The Object of Life.” 

The beauty of Christian endurance and self-sacrifice is shown in a 
Story of Country Life. . Loss of property becomes the means by which 
noble aspirations are developed and sterling character formed. 
Library of Elocution, The. Edited by Atrrep H. 


MILES. 192 pp., large folio, cloth boards, gilt. Comprises up- 
wards of 350 Pieces suitable for Reading and Recitation. 


Mary Mordaunt. 

A book for Young Women from 46 years of age; and teaches the 
' truths, that if we want a field of labour we can find it anywhere; and 
that great usefulness is attained mot so much by doing great things, as 
by doing little things in a great spirit. 
On Rocky Soil: A Story of Christian Sowing. By ANNIE 

GRAY. 
For Teachers aiid Christian Workers ; showing that, however Locks 


the soil, Christian teaching among the neglected ones, trying to lead 
them to know and love Jesus, will in time have its reward, 


£6, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 

On the Shore. Translated from the French of Mme. Dr 
WITT, zée GuiIzoT, by Mrs. H. N. GooDHART. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Tells of the doings of some members of a family who went to spend 
their holidays by the sea. It will be found most interesting, and will 
teach boys and girls how happy they can be if they let their parents 
share all their confidences and doubts. ~ . 

‘““Peck of Troubles,’’ A: An Account of certain Mis- 
fortunes which happened to certain Young People of Whitminster. 
By A. R. Hope. 

Showing how troubles, to which boys and girls are liable, ae often 
be met or avoided. 


Three Shillings. 


First eraee of the Cross. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

The Story of the Apostles, from the Acts of the Apostles, retold ; 
giving information respecting the countries in which they travelled, 
and the races and personages with whom they were brought into 
contact. 


I, Benjamin Holbeck; or, How I Fared at the Siege of 
Plymouth. A Tale of the Civil War. By Miss M. A. PAULL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

This will be found a most interesting story about a young Voushis: 
man who left his home to join the Puritan army in the early days of | 
Cromwell, and was shut up in Plymouth during its memorable siege. 
Stars of the Reformation. By J. Mitton Smiru, 

Cloth, bevelled boards. 

Being short Sketches of Eminent Reformers, and of the Leading 

Events in Europe which led to the revival of Christianity. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence Each. 
Agatha’s Trust, and How She Kept it. By Jutta 


CHANDLER. 
‘Tells how faithfully a dying eee charge was fulfilled by her 
daughter through a life of self-sacrificing duty. 
Animals of the Bible. 


A brief description of the various Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, In- 
sects, &c., &c., of Scripture, with many Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth. 
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Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 


Arthur’s Victory. By A. E. Warp. 


Illustrates the truth that ‘‘the way of transgressors is hard, ” and 
shows the happy results of ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing.” 


Blinky and Onions: A Ragged School Reminiscence. 
By Mrs. JAMES MARTIN. 


The story is of the saddest side of Metropolitan life, and shows ie 
even amongst the poorest the darkness of sin and suffering may be 
relieved by an unselfish love. 


Captives, The. By Emma Leste, 


A tale of the Druidic period, and deals with the conflicts of our fore 
fathers with the Romans. 


Caught in the Toils: A Story of a Convent School. 
By EMMA LESLIE. 


Relates the methods employed in a French Convent School to pervert 
two English Protestant girls who were sent there for education. 


Celebrated Dunces. Dedicated to Samuel Smiles. By 
Tom Brown. 


Gives an account of the school-boy days of some of our eminent men. 


From Tent to Palace: The Story of Joseph. By 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, 


The Story of Joseph is interwoven with a large amount of information 
as to Egyptian Manners and Customs. 


Land of the Pigtail: Its People and Customs; from 
a Boy’s Point of View. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


An account of a Boy’s visit to China. The information is gathered 
from reliable sources, and is communicated in a pleasing manner, 


Pilot’s Daughters, The. By Saran Doupney. 


Specially suited to young people who, through evil dispositions and 
bad associations, become dissatisfied with their homes, and form reso- 
lutions that so often end in crime and misery. 


Pounceford Hall: A Story of School Life. By Brn- 
JAMIN CLARKE, 
A Story for Boys of Middle-Class School Life, in which domestic 
scenes are pleasantly mingled with those of a scholastic and adventurous 
character, 
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Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 


Solomon’s Little People: A Story about the Ants. 
By JAMES CROWTHER, 


Treats of Ants in a very pleasing manner. The author has made 
Natural History his special study, and this work may be safely com- 
mended to intelligent Boys and Girls, 


Squire Lynn’s Will. By Emma LEstiz. 


Teaches the evil and the danger of tampering with the dictates of 
conscience, or postponing obedience to them. 


True Hero, A; or, The Story of William Penn, By 
W. H. G. KINGSTON, 


Gives the History of the Founding of Pennsylvania, and the example 
of one who, like the Master he served, though in the world, was 
not of it. 


The Schooner on the Beach. By the Rey. E. A. 
RaNnpD, Author of *‘Roy’s Dory at the Seashore.” 


A nautical story of an old schooner that was used as a storehouse 
and cabin for fishermen; and how a boy named Willie lived through 
temptations to which that class are peculiarly exposed, This is a good 
temperance tale, 


The Starry Cross. A Story of Dreamland. By JAMES 


CROWTHER, Author of ‘‘ Solomon’s Little People.” 


The Author has given a great deal of information in this book, and 
uses as a medium of communication the leaves of trees, which tell their 
own tale about Christianity from its earliest days. 


Unwritten Record, The: A Story of the World we 
Live On. By JAMES CROWTHER. With an Introductory Note 
by Rev, J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 


Gives an account, in a popular style, of how the earth was formed, 
and became fitted for man. It describes, in a most interesting way, 
its various geological formations, and is an admirable book for intelligent 
young people. 


- Wave upon Wave. By Saran Doupney. 

An Autobiography of an Orphan Girl, who, amid many vicissitudes 
and sorrows, shows an example of Christian faith, patience, industry, 
and resignation, 
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Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 


Zoological Photographs. Short and Interesting Chap- 
ters on Natural History. With numerous Illustrations. By 
JosEpH Hassett, A.K.C., London, Author of ‘‘ Common 
Things,” ‘‘The Dead who Speak ; PM Crg beEGe 

Brief Sketches from Natural History, with a talk thereon. The 

Author makes study a pleasure in this book, by his easy and descriptive 

way of imparting it. 


Young Heads on Old Shoulders. By A. R. Hops. 


Seven Stories of Boyish life, full of fun and frolic; but, while they 
provoke laughter, they also convey some kindly and sensible thoughts, 


Two Shillings Each. 


Across the Sea: Some Thoughts on the Voyage of Lies 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

Written for the most part in nautical phraseology, and treats of Life 
from ‘‘The Launch” to the end of the voyage. Pleasing and instructive 
to Boys. 


Archie Dunn’s Stories, as Told by Himself. 


A series of short Stories in which Boys are the Heroes, and told with 
a boy’s freedom from constraint. 


Daughter of the Regiment; or, Leaves from my Grand- 
mother’s Journal. By AscoTT R. HOPE. 


Relates the Adventures of an English Officer’s Daughter, who was 
captured, with her nurse and little brother, by some American Indians, 


Eliza Metcalf’s Basket; or, Policy not Principle. By 
EMMA LESLIE. 

A Tale partly of Factory Life, and partly of Domestic Service. Eliza, 
who had been led astray by the counsels of a thoughtless mother, is 
enabled to retrace her steps and to lead others back into the paths 
of rectitude. Suitable for Servants and Factory Girls. 


Faith Harrowby ; or, The Smugglers’ Cave. By SaraH 
DOUDNEY. 
The Story of the Girlhood and early Womanhood of one who moved 
in the middle-class of society, and found, amid heavy trials, that as her 
day, so was her strength. 
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Two SHILLINGS EACH, continued, 


Golden Mill, The. Translated from the German. 


A stirring Story, having for its main incident an Undiscovered Crime ; 
while a beautiful example of Filial Piety is presented. 


Harry Lawley and his Maiden Aunts. By Emma 
LESLIE. 


Relates the Scrapes of a Self-willed boy, and how he succeeded in 
the work of self-conquest. 


Hayslope Grange: A Tale of the Civil War. By Emma 
LESLIE, 
The Hero sides with the Parliament and the Puritan party from 
motives of patriotism, and is therefore banished from the Grange by 
his father, who is a Romanist. 


Men Worth Imitating; or, Brief Sketches of Noble 
Lives. By W. H. GROSER. 
The author endeavours to elevate the minds of the young by setting 
before them deeds of moral grandeur and excellence, so that by learning 
-to admire they may be incited to imitate. 
Monksbury College: A Tale of School-girl Life. By 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
_ Shows how we influence each other for good or evil, and how school- 
life often affects our after-career. 
Musical Andy. By Rev. W. SKINNER. 

A Story of a Waif, whose voice was perverted to mercenary uses by 
those who had him under their control. Eventually his voice proved 
his fortune. Suitable for Boys especially. 

My Cousin and I. By E. S. PHEtps. 

A plain, practical Story, inculcating lessons of independence and self- 
reliance. A useful book for Young Women who are thrown on their 
own resources and are obliged to work for their living. 

Oakhurst Manor. By ANNETTE LysTER. 

A Tale of School-boy Life ; teaching the evils of intemperance, and 

the importance of seeking daily grace for daily need. 


‘One by Herself. By Mrs. C. L. BAtrour. 


The Story of a Girl who passes through a variety of changing ana 
painful scenes; but a New Testament given her by a blind girl proves 
a safe guide. 
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Two SHILLINGS EACH, continued. 
Orphan and the Foundling; or, Alone in the World. 
By EMMA LESLIE, 


Relates the history of a Workhouse Girl and Boy, who both make 
their way in the world under the influence of religious principles, and 
cause others to prosper under the same influence. 


Percy Raydon; or, Self-Conquest. By Emma LESLIE. 


Teaches that all have some sin ‘‘ that doth so easily beset them,” and 
the duty of at once perseveringly trying to overcome it, and asking for 
God’s grace that we may become more than conquerors. 


Peter Biddulph; or, A Settler’s Life in Australia. By 
W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


Story of an Orphan Boy who emigrated to Australia, where, by 
honesty and diligence, he secured for himself and children: positions 
of prosperity and usefulness. 


Secret Drawer, The. By the Author of “Alice Mid- 
dleton.” 

A semi-historical Story ; embracing the final succcssful struggle for | 

Italian Independence. 


Tales Out of School. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Pounceford Hall” ; consisting of stories of School-boys 
in their playground and holiday relationship. 


Under Grey Walls. By Saran DoupNeEy.. 

An Autobiography of a gentle, but not faultless, life of a Girl, from 
early girlhood to happy married life; teaching lessons in ‘‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing.” 


Will Norbury: A Tale of the Cornish Coast. By BEn- 
JAMIN CLARKE. 


The Story of Two School-fellows ; showing the evil effects of reading 
pernicious literature, and associating with bad companions, 


Women Worth Emulating. By C. L. Batrour. 

Contains Biographical Sketches of eminent Womer; among whom 
are MARY SOMERVILLE, AMELIA OPIE, SARAH MARTIN, JANE and 
ANNE TAYLOR, and others. 


~~ 
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Two SHILLINGS EACH, continued. 
Young Rebels, The. A Story of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton. By A. R. HOPE. 


Tells the story of the Battle of Lexington, and gives an interesting 
introduction to the History of the War of Independence. It is given 
~as an old man’s tale, and has all the charm of hair-breadth escapes and 
thrilling adventures. 


One Shilling and Sixpence Each. 

A Life’s Motto; or, Clement Markwood’s Victory. By 
W. J. LAcey. 

A Story showing the triumphs of principle in the career of a young 
man, whose victory should excite emulation. 

Ancient Nineveh: A Story for the Young. 

An epitome of Mr. Layard’s work, together with the Bible and 

Classic Histories of that great city. 

Anthony Rogers; or, Led by a Child. By Mrs. 
SKINNER. 

A Story showing the unconscious influence of a little child for good. 

Full of interest and pathos. 

Bible Pictures for Little People. New Testament. 
By UNcLE Harry. Ninety-six pages, small 4to, with One 
Illustration and descriptive letterpress on each page; gilt edges, 
price 2s. 


Designed to give, in simple language with Pictorial Illustrations, a 
concise story of the life and work of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and some of His Apostles. . 
Bible Pictures for Little People. By UncLe Harry. 
Old Testament. Illustration on every page. Same as above. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

Child’s Own Magazine, The. Vol. 1883. 
Ditto ditto Vol. 1884. 


Con’s Acre. A Tale of Gillcourt Farm. By Mrs. C. M. 
CLARKE, Author of ‘* Anthony Ker,” &c. 
Relating the trials of a young girl who would not exercise her own 
will to resist when asked to do wrong things. It also shows how she 
influenced the life of a very bad man. 
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ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, continued. 


Cousin Dorry; or, Three Measures of Meal. By Mrs. 


CLARKE. 


A Story for Girls, teaching that we should be kind and gentle to all, - 


and grateful for the smallest favour. 


Drifted into Port: A Story of School Life. Ey Epwin 
HLODDER. 
Although this is a Story of School-boy life it contains valuable lessons 
for girls, and will be read with interest by young people. 
Exiles, The, and other Stories. 


Facts and Fancies: A Book of Counsels for the Young. 
By Cousin WILLIAM. 

A volume of varieties, containing shutting to suit young. people of 
all tastes. Sketches and descriptions, mottoes and maxims, furnish the 
author with the materials for useful hints and pleasant counsels. 
Ferryman’s Family: or, Daisy Hope’s Fortune. By 

EMMA LESLIE. 

A Story of a godly son of a Ferryman, who was the instrument of 
salvation to a young lady of fortune ; showing how the love of Christ 
can transform a spoilt, self-willed, and proud girl, into a meek, unselfish, 
and useful maiden. 


Five-Barred Gate: A Story of the Senses. By JamEs 
CROWTHER. 


An interesting and full description of the five chief organs of sense; 
written in a style so simple as to be within the comprehension of most 
children of twelve years of age. 


High and Low; or, Help each Other, and our Little 
Drum Major. By JEANNIE S.-DAMMAST. 
Teaches the good which may be done by mutual help, and how the 


ordinary actions of a kindly heart may produce an unlooked-for but 
rich reward. 


Infant Zephyr: A Tale of Strolling Life By Ben- 


JAMIN CLARKE. 


Shows the ignorance and wretched lives of the strolling Showmen 
who frequent our village and town fairs, and how the Gospel may reach 
and even redeem lives that have sunk so low. 


Life and Work of John Wicliff, The. By Rev. J. 


RADFORD THomsoN, M.A. Paper covers, 8d. 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E£.C. 
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